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On , in ad » B3. 
Terms { Singie copies, 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
free. Ne Agencies. 18 2 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C, STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
(@ All of the Educational Publications of Harpgr & 


BROTHERS are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. A 


Catalogues on 


THE 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education. 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families. 


Teachers and Schoo! Officers wil] address 


F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 


22 BOSTON, Mass. 


RETAIL CLOTHING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


BUSINESS SUITS— 
Of best American and European fabrics. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCKS— 
French Black Worsted. 


THIN WOOLLEN OVERCOATS— 
As good as custom-made. 


LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS— 
Perfect fitting. 


The above goods are made up in the most thorough man- 
her in our own werkshops; we warrant them first-class in 
every respect, and offer them at RETAIL at FAIR PRICES. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


NEW NUMBER, 


400 Washington Street. 


Journal 

We have procured | INDE | for those desiring 
to oe files of our Journal, two 
styles af f very neat Binders, DER will hold the numbers of 
the ee year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 

30 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


>, FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 
Mt » First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
Emm. Le Maour. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss ‘A. L. Pace, 
anvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators. 
ample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 20m 


Book on Birds,” ages, 
ngravings i 8 of ] 

information, and be in oo al ld 
or ever means to havea pet. is the 
uly book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
ess N. Y. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 

juare, Boston, Mass. 17m 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢ 


2OSTON UNIVERSITY—Ws. F. Warrgn, LL.D., 


President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the egezepente D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, |). Db. 


ean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. a D.D. 
College of Music— Dean, k. Tourjee, Mus. 


ETON COLLEGE, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W . Strona, D. D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D. D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. ¥. For cata- 
logues address the President, Ss. G. Brown. D.D. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic = Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faaulties. J.M Laneston, LL.D. acting-Pres’ t. 


[2.0 COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school, Address J. M. StURTEVANT, Pres’t. ; 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Champa M. GreGory, Regent. 
COLLEGE “OP AGRICULT RE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL ‘SCIENCES, 


COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowaA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal ue, etc., 
address the President, GEORGE F. Macoun, D. DD. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata. cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. | R. B. YOuNGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
™ logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


LEGE. W. S. _Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


‘ORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, III. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A. M. un Dean. 


College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL. D., 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, ” 

Bannister, D 

College of i. Booth, D., Dean. 

College of Medicine — Davis, A.M., M. ib., Dean. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A. M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, irector. 1622 


RocHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 

catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 

Sava, De UNIVERSITY, syracuse, N.Y. ; E. 0. 

Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
ments 0 ized: 

oll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—!. Hyde, M .D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A. M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M. ; Registrar. 


GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. MaGiLL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law -Law Department of 
Columbia College. For circulars 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N.Y. P 


NION UNIVERSITY— Law w School a at ‘Albany, N.Y 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


Lint SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. Morritt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


NT. SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College address Prof E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING ‘SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y 


ASS. INSTITUTE © OF TECHNOLOGY. | 
For information, etc., ress SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Pe 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D 


YREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 

all Schools of Science. A. Coun, 1,267, B’ dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cnas. 

Drowns, Troy, 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College Address Prof.G J Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Scie Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of ‘of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. Vv LANSING, Albany, N. Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin F.int, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Su 
Cincinnati, 0. For circulars and information, 


ry, 
dress 


| J. A. M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the wen A of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen ey furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard 


For catalogue or further information address 
Firz, ec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. __ 


EW YORK HOMC@@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


PREPARATORY SCHS OLS é ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quiney, Mass Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares ae for College in :¥ 
most thorough manner. — Address V W. R. Dimmock, LL. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
Ww. S. Smiru, Cazenovia, N, 


HALL SCHOOL, 2 265, Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate — of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of Special students recgied in all 
sections of Upper 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUT 
First-class School for both sexeg 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A, 


REYLOCK INSTITU 
Berkshire County, Masg 
pares Boys for College og 
catalogues address BEN 
REENWICH A OMY, R. 
Preparatory Departr of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLAKEs- 
LEB, Principal. . 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

‘Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or tor West to A. B War 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N 


IGHLAND MILITARY Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable Coll 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A aun. 
HAM, Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
A. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 

Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. a, to be not inferior to the very best schools.-- 
Apply to H. ‘T. Fuver, Principal. 5 3m 


COLL. L. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For Particulars address M. C Srepeins, A. M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
_ Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


MUSIC. SCHOOLS. 


study. 


announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and Evocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLua’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 22 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, indiencla, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


Ther COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, 
For catalogue address J. C. WeLLinG, LL D., Pres t 


purrs COLLEGE, Pret A Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, P Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. ocknens Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. E. 
U Tavior, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. 
TTNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and apply to C. LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiry, L LL.D. of Faculty of >cience. 


W COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’t. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoszpH CuMMINGS, D. D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, s, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
Y Secretary. 


and information address F. B. Dexter, 
THEOL. SEMINARY closes in ses in May, and 

opens in September Address the President, J. F 
adison, J. 


NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. I. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 


adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGsrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


YALe COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address 
Prof. C. A. LINDSLEY, New Haven, Conn. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for youn, ladies. Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. Bucser, D.D., Pres. 


OTe FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
4N.J. _For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brake y, Ph. D. 


M4PLEwoop INST., Mass. Beautiful 
location and <x Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, fer Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
all departments thorou tain aco twelve su- 

. Greene, Principal. 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc. 
Sister Epiru, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. gai 


8. 


Hurst, D.D. 


hg ee: in August and closes in May, 
Address Prof. J. A. 


EN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half the States in the Union. 
A.M., 12 


Special Educational Notices. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, practical demonstrations, and ter 
Quizzes are free to ail the matriculates. 


Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
17g North College Ave. and 21st Se, Phila. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


The present term closes on Friday, June as, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


I, N. CARLETON, Prineipal. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M. C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, —— 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year coursts for 
the en, a of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of eT 
viz: — L. Civil ineering; II. Mining Engineering; III. 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. a 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 


didates for a degree ma ial arrangement, pursue any 
ination. 


ool, without previous exam- 


Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 

ial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in de pe 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Booxs and Maps on Anctgnt GreoGrapuy, His- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, GERMANIC, Romance, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stam 
This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Foreign Book Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indngenadtie Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
_* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 


hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by il receive 


Badges. Pins, } etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furn Orders il promptly attended to. 


Samples of College work always on hand. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William St., N. Y¥. 
Used in the Public 


Text - IRN Ss’ New York. 
HONIC 


eos Park Rew, N.Y. SHORT- HAN D. 


For sale by ESTES & LAURIAT 143 Washington St. 


APPLETON’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and il- 
lustrated with Several Thousand 
Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyctopapiA was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, literature, 
and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it 
to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition, 
entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every 
department of knowledge has made a new work of reference 
an imperative demand. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the in- 
dustrial and useful arts, and the convenience and refinement 
of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have 
occurred, involving national changes of peculiar moment. 
The civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last velume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been 
made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the 
natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into public 
view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every one’s 
mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the 
particulars. Great battles have been fought and important 
sieges maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications of the 
day, but which ought now to take their place in permanent 
and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but 
the page has been printed on new type, forming, in fact, a 
new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its pre- 
decessor, but witha far greater pecuniary expenditure, and 
with such improvements in composition as have been sug- 
gested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge. | 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has ac- 
cordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the in- 
formation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of 
production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the 
practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original rec- 
ord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carrying it 
on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in 
the present edition, have been added, not for the sake of pic- 
torial effect, but to give greater interest and force to the ex- 
planations in the text. hey embrace all branches of science 
and natural history, and depict the most famous and remark- 
able features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the 
various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although 
intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains 
have been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost 
of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclope- 
~ and worthy of its high character. 

his work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery 
of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo 
volumes, each containing about 800 pages fully illustrated with 
several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous col- 
ored Lithographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 


In Library Leather, per vol... 6 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... 7 00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per vol... 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol.....+++.+0++++ 10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol... 10 00 


Eleven volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,.* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis on application. 


First-ctass CaNvassinG AGents WANTED. 
Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y., 


H. VINCENT BUTLER, 
General Agent for N. E. States, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 19 


| 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


AT THE 


National Normal School, 


During the Six Weeks’ Session 
Beginning July 13th, 1875, 
Lebanon, Warren Co., Ohio. 


Classes will be formed in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, and Mineralogy. Full opportu- 
nity will be given for laboratory practice in Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy ; also in Geology, for daily observation 
and study of the Old Silurian with the object of making inde- 
pendent geological observers for any locality and any for- 
mation. 

Unequaled facilities will be afforded in the other Sciences. 
Instruction will also be given, as usual, in all the common 
branches, and in many of the higher, including Mathematics 
and Latin; also in the most advanced and approved methods 
of Teaching and School Management. 

All the expenses need not exceed $4.00 per week. For full 
information send for a catalogue. 

22a ALFRED HOLBROOK, Principal. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST. 
Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Aritnmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz : 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Piciorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Pxdlishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


FW. DEVOE & CO,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
sh Models, &c., &c. 


“ AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 

. 1s @ reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified Teachers ; 

To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

TO give parents information of good Schools ; 

To sell, rent, and exchange ool Properties. 

Twenty years have freved it efficient in securing 

“Tu RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACR.”’ 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M. 
21 4 Bond Street, New ork. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. A New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, many of 
which are y new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cioth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. on receipt of $1. if 
desired for oma with a view to introductien. =e 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
uae D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 . oom mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritien. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danie W. Fisu, M.A. 318 es. Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 


“‘the Spencerian Authors.” Price, 40 cents ; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 
THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 


Development of English Orth hy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the lone e and fotation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster’s Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 

es. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Wevcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of socents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.”) By Geo. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. R Catucart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, ——— of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medizval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witt1AmM Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 pages. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Fickiin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desired for examination with a. view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 
Second Reader, 124 pages ‘ 
Third Reader, 160 pages ° 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, « 


te A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed en receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each weal al the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 


merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


Price 25 cents. 
“ 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz 

I. The Shorter Course, 7 $ $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, 1,80 
III. Common School Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, ‘ 1.80 
V. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 1 80 


VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists wi 


out charge on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGB B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 


land S 
tates, care 


of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Corn- 
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Common Things. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


Give me the common things of life, 
The good and ill of common fates, 

The tranquil, middle ground that lies 
Between the high and low estates. 


The victories of place and power 
Their laurels for the brow may bind, 
While in the strife the heart is left 
To wander lonely, dumb, and blind. 


Who knows the wondrous century-flower 
To find it precious? call it sweet? 

But dear we hold the lowly grass 
Softening the earth beneath our feet. 


The eagle fronting fivm his cliff 
The sun and storm with dauntless eye, 
Owns not the spel! of joy that thrills 
The tiniest warbler of the sky. 


The smallest orb that nightly keeps 
From age to age its steadfast post, 
And only serves to faintly swell 
The brightness of the starry host ; 


With happier meaning lives and shines 
Than any meteor of a day, 

That flashes through the fields of heaven, 
With trail of splendor and dismay. 


These are life’s best—the cheery help 
That daily crosses can beguile, 

The sunshine spirit, glad and strong, 
Dispelling shadows with a smile ; 


The truth and faith that build a fane 
Outlasting fame and princely dome ; 

That light and keep in sacred charge 
The alter-flame of love and home. 


Books.—It is a vanity to persuade the world one 
hath much learning by getting a great library. As 
soon shall I believe every one is valiant that hath a 
well-furnished armory. I guess good housekeeping by 
the smoking, not the number of the tunnels, as know- 
ing that many of them (built merely for uniformity) are 
without chimneys, and more without fires. 

Some books are only cursorily to be tasted of ; 
namely, first, voluminous books, the task of a man’s 
life to read them over ; second, auxiliary books, only to 
be repaired to on occasions ; thirdly, such as are mere 
pieces of formality, so that if you look on them you 
look through them, and he that peeps through the 
casement of the index, sees as much as if he were in 
the house. But the laziness of those cannot be ex- 
cused, who perfunctorily pass over authors of conse- 
quence, and only trade in their tables and contents. 
These, like city-cheaters, having gotten the names of 
all country gentlemen, make silly people believe they 
have long lived in those places where they never were, 
and flourish with skill in those authors they never 
Seriously studied.— Zhomas Fuller. 


Wise and Unwise Economy in Schools. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


{An address read before the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association, at 
oburn, Mass.] 


There is a strong set of public opinion in favor of 
economy in city and town expenditures. This general 
desire for economy is a healthy desire, and it is much 
to be wished that it may be persistent and keen enough 
to bring honesty and frugality into the administration 
of our public affairs; but it is of great consequence 
that behind the eager desire for economy there should 
be a well-informed and careful judgment concerning 
the best means and methods of retrenchment. It is a 
noticeable fact that the public schools are often select- 
ed as the department in which retrenchment is to be 
made. There is a plain rule by which every proposed 
economy in public schools should be tested. Nothing 
should be done, for the sake of saving money, which 
will hurt the schools,—which will make them in the 
judgment of competent persons poorer than they now 
are. It is just as true of the State or of the town as it 
is of the family, that the very last place to save money 
is in the education of the children. In any station of 
life there is no better test of substantial worth in a fam- 
ily than the estimate which their actions show them to 
place upon the education of their children. No one 
expects much from a poor family which has no ambi- 
tion about the schooling of the children. As to rich 
people who are careless about their children’s training, 
their wealth is generally a mischief to themselves, their 
children, and the community. Whatever else the city 
or town may deny itself, let it not deny itself schools, 
or impair the efficiency of those it has. No retrench- 
ment which injures the schools is true economy ; for 
the ultimate object of public economy is to increase the 
public weal, and this common weal has its roots in the 
intelligence, vigor, and morality of the population, qual- 
ities which are cherished, trained, strengthened, and 
disseminated in the common schools. Guided by this 
principle, let us examine a few of the common ways of 
economizing in the public schools. 


LARGE SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

One way is to build a very large building for school 
purposes, instead of several smaller ones. It is un- 
doubtly an economical measure, as regards both first 
cost and running expenses, to bring from five hundred 
to one thousand children under one roof. There. is 
one head-master with many assistants, instead of sev- 
eral head-masters, one lot of land, one many-storied 
building, one furnace, and one janitor, instead of sever- 
al lots, roofs, fires, and servants. But this kind of 
economy impairs the quality of the schools. It is dis- 
advantageous to bring a great number of children to- 
gether into one building. The more children the 
stricter and more repressive must be the discipline, the 
greater the risk of contagious disease, the more danger- 
ous the influence of bad childrcu, and the worse the 
heterogeneousness of the school, unless, indeed, it is 
situated in a densely populated district where all the 
people are of one stamp. This great and growing evil 
of heterogeneousness in the free schools is to be avoid- 
ed only by multiplying schools, so that each neighbor- 
hood in large towns and cities can have its own. In 
small towns the population is generally more homoge- 
neous, and the evil is not so serious. The common 
school grew up in communities which were singularly 
homogeneous ; and it is all-important that each school 
taken by itself should be fairly homogeneous still, al- 
though the community as a whole has lost this homoge- 


neity. As this is to be accomplished only by multiply- 


ing schools, the consolidation of schools is an unwise 
economy. 
INFLUENCE OF LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The common notion that all children should be 
taught alike is eminently unreasonable, when the chil- 
dren have different inheritances, prospects, and capac- 
ities. Now a large school tends to make children 
alike, because it moulds them all to one rigid pattern ; 
but it is the interest of the community that each child’s 
special gift or grace should be sedulously cultivated, 
not obliterated. We Americans are so used to weigh- 
ing multitudes and being ruled by majorities that we 
are apt to underrate the potential influence of individ- 
uals. Yet we know that Agassiz’s word about a fossil 
fish justly outweighed the opinion of the whole human 
race besides ; that Von Moltke is worth great armies to 
Germany ; that a few pages of poetry about slavery and 
freedom by Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier, have had 
the profoundest effect upon the public fortunes of this 
country during the past thirty years ; that the religions of 
world have not been the combined work of multitudes, the 
but have been accepted from individuals. We must 
not be led by our averages and our majorities to forget 
that one life may be more precious than other millions, 
that one heroic character, one splendid genius, may 
well be worth more to humanity than multitudes of 
common men, 

A great agglomeration of children in a single school 
tends to make the product of the school an averaged 
product, which is a very undesirable thing in education. 
No community can afford to average its dullards with 
its geniuses ; and it is an unmitigated evil that the 
bright and studious children should be kept back by 
the dull and lazy. Again, the theory of toughening 
children by putting them in contact with rudeness, 
foulness, and dullness is a gross absurdity, whether 
looked at from a moral or from a physiological point of 
view. The pure child should not be thrown in with 
the impure, or the refined with the coarse. Every step 
in perfecting the mechanism of a great school as a mill 
for grinding out children who can read, write, and 
cipher is a step towards abridging childish spontaneity 
and individuality. Whenever five hundred or one thou- 
sand human beings, be they children or adults, are 
brought together for a common object, simultaneous- 
ness and uniformity of movement and unreasoning obe- 
dience become necessary for the efficient management 
of the mass. They are prime objects in every large 
school. For these reasons great school buildings are 
an unwise economy. 

TOO MANY PUPILS FOR EACH TEACHER. 

Another mode of economising which we see practised 
is to decrease the proportionate number of teachers ; 
that is, to assign more pupils to each teacher. There 
is of course no pretense that this process can work any- 
thing but injury to the schools. The public schools 
are at the best very scantily provided with teachers ; it 
is no uncommon thing to see forty, fifty, or even sixty 
children under the care of a single teacher. Few 
people realize the plain fact that there can be no good 
teaching of children without quick sympathy and per- 
ception in the teacher, and a strong personal influence 
going out from him. For the play of these forces close 
personal contact with the children is essential. These 
large rooms, raised platforms, and constant transfers of 
the pupils from one teacher to another give little oppor- 
tunity for the intimate relations which should exist be- 
tween the children and their teacher. The greater the 


number of the pupils allotted to a single teacher, the 
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less chance has the teacher to know and help each 
pupil, the less chance has he to recognize and foster 
peculiar talents in individuals. It is a common mis- 
take to suppose that it is the teacher’s duty to treat all 
his pupils alike, to give as much time and thought to 
one as to another, or, if any distinction is made, to take 
most pains with the dullest. Now, on the contrary, the 
true duty of a teacher, both to the community and to 
pupils, is to favor and help to the utmost the bright 
children. While he ought not to neglect the duller 
children, he should take the most pains with the finest 
of his material. The teachers of elementary schools 
have it in their power to pick out and help forward all 
the children who are of fine intellectual quality. ‘lhis 
is a function of great importance, and the teachers 
should have full opportunity to make this selection, for 
whenever they fail to detect a child of this quality, 
and to put him on the way to a thorough education, 
the community suffers a grievous loss. Twenty-five 
pupils are as many as any teacher, who is not an angel 
or a genius, can teach well. There are exceptional 
men and women whose sweetness, tact, and skill can 
overcome the most appalling obstacles to good teaching, 
but the public school must of course content itself with 
average teachers. To reduce the proportion of teach- 
ers to pupils is then a most injurious measure, which 
nothing but downright poverty can excuse. 
SUPERINTENDENCE INSTEAD OF TEACHING. 
Another very common measure of economy, to which 
some of our richest town, and cities have not been 
ashamed to resort, is to substitute for competent and 
experienced teachers inexperienced ones. When this 
is done openly and without disguise, everybody knows 
just what to think of it ; we need not waste time in con- 
demning it ; but unfortunately there are roundabout 
ways of accomplishing this result, and when a town or 
city sets out upon one of these indirect ways, none but 
the initiated know whither the way leads. One of these 
roundabout ways is the substitution of superintendence 
for teaching. A school committee hires a superintend- 
ent, and then thinks it can safely employ an inferior 
class of teachers, just as an inferior class of laborers 
may safely be employed for digging or sweeping if a 
smart overseer is hired to watch them. There is a con- 
spicuous illustration of this very method of substitut- 
ing inexperienced for experienced teachers in the city 
of Boston. There used to be at the head of each of 
the grammar schools an accomplished and experienced 
teacher, whose personal force was profitably exerted in 
direct teaching. These gentlemen have been district 
superintendents, and their places in the schools have 
been filled by much less competent persons, employed 
at comparatively low salaries. There may have been 
need of more superintendence, but this improvement in 
the amount of oversight has been gained at the expense 
of a heavy loss of teaching force. Now a gain in su- 
perintendence which is procured at the expense of a loss 
of direct teaching power is too dearly bought. The 
reason of this is contained in a self-evident proposition 
which all people admit on its bare statement, and yet 
too often lose sight of. A good school is not a grand 
building, or a set of nice furniture, or a series of text- 
books selected by the committee, or a programme of 
studies made up by the superintendent ; and all these 
things put together, though each were the best of its 
kind, would not make a good school ; for a good school 
isa manor awoman. The very best thing a superin- 
tendent can do for his town or city is to select men and 
women who have the natural gifts, the training, and the 
experience which fit them to keep good schools, and by 
hook or crook—for too often he has no direct power— 
to get them into his school-houses, while at the same time 
he gets out the incompetent and inapt. A superintend- 
ent who is worth his salt will be sure to want not 
smaller but larger salaries for his teachers, not worse 
but better teachers for his schools. There is no reason 
to doubt the advantages of discreet and competent su- 


and the establishment of superintendence should never 
be the occasion of impairing the teaching force either 
in quantity or in quality. 

TOO MANY FEMALE TEACHERS. 

A second roundabout way of insuring the ever-recur- 
ring substitution of inexperienced for experienced teach- 
ers is toemploy an undue proportion of female teach- 
ers. Itis true that sentimental reasons are often given 
for the almost exclusive employment of women in the 
common schools ; but the effective reason is economy. 
Sentiment is charming in its season, and true economy 
is always wholesome ; but sentiment and economy make 
a very suspicious mixture. If women had not been 
cheaper than men, they would not have replaced nine- 
tenths of the men in the American public schools. Let 
it be granted at once that an experienced woman who 
has the requisite gifts and training is likely to be as 
good a teacher as an experienced man of like gifts and 
training. The superiority of men to women, or of 
women to men, has nothing to do with the matter now 
in hand. That frequent changes of teachers should re- 
sult from having nine-tenths of the teachers women, is 
a necessary consequence of two stubborn facts: first, 
that women have not the physical endurance of men, 
and secondly, that the great majority of female teachers 
stop teaching at marriage, an event which does not stop 
a man’s teaching. The employment of women in the 
schools in the enormous proportion in which they 
are now employed in many towns and cities is an 
unwise economy, because it inevitably tends, first, to 
make the body of teachers a changing, fluctuating body, 
fast thinned and fast recruited ; and secondly, to make 
teaching, not a life-work, as it ought to be, but a tem- 
porary resort on the way to another mode of life. The 
first point requires, perhaps, some elucidation. When 
we try to make young women in large numbers take the 
places of men in any service, either public or private, 
we introduce into that service a new element of change 
and instability, which is the result, not of injudicious 
provisions about tenure of office, compensation, or du- 
ties, which may affect men and women alike, but of the 
working of irresistible natural laws which operate only 
upon women. In order to maintain good schools a 
town needs a tolerably permanent body of teachers, who 
have been bred to the business, have grown up with the 
schools, and have made a life-work of teaching. There 
is no business in which experience is more valuable 
than in teaching, and none in which local knowledge 
and local attachments are more effective and desirable. 
It is a very silly notion that everybody can teach an 
elementary school. Skill, experience, and personal 
force and attractiveness tell for as much proportionally 
in a primary or grammar school as inauniversity. Fre- 
quent changes in the corps of teachers are injurious to 
a town’s schools in every possible point of view. The 
public schools in New England suffer in this respect 
very much more than the private schools and the en- 
dowed academies, and here is to be found a principal 
reason for the growing superiority of these private in- 
stitutions, and the rapidly increasing favor in which 
they are held. It is too true that the term of service of 
many of the men who teach school is deplorably short, 
and some of the remediable causes of this bad state of 
things will be considered later ; but this fact does not 
lessen the force of the arguments that women are in- 
evitably drawn away from teaching by marriage and 
family life,—good things, which only make men steadier 
and more earnest in their professional work,—and that 
being weaker than men, they are more apt to be worn 
out by the fatiguing work of teaching. The second 
reason for objecting to the form of economy now under 
consideration is a principle of very general application. 
There is no trade or profession demanding a high de- 
gree of skill which is not injured by the coming into it 
of a considerable number of persons who regard it 
merely as a means of temporarily earning a reputable 
living. Such persons have not the motive for attaining 


perintendence ; but it is no substitute for real teaching, 


real excellence in the trade or profession which those 


have who expect to devote themselves to it as their 
main work in life. It does not matter whether the 
trade or occupation be printing, or telegraphing, or 
book-keeping, or teaching ; the average skill of the per- 
sons engaged in it will be lowered if large numbers of 
young people enter it for a time, with no fixed purpose 
of remaining in it for life. The average skill of the 
persons engaged in any handicraft cannot be lowered 
without more or less loss to the community ; but that 
the average skill of the persons engaged in teaching 
should be lowered is a very grave matter indeed. No 
improvement in the implements of education can 
make up for less skill in the teachers. To have less 
skillful teachers, means poorer schools and generations 
less well trained. 

It is quite unnecessary to this argument to undervalue 
the work of women in schools. Their legitimate work 
in teaching is immense. All children under ten years 
of age may be advantageously taught by well-educated 
women of tact and vigor, and the immediate charge of 
the education of all girls should be in women’s hands, 
with some help from men towards the close of girlhood. 
This protest is directed against the excessive employ- 
ment of women, into which towns have been led from 
motives of false economy. 

TWO METHODS OF WISE ECONOMY: TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 
AND PERMANENT SITUATIONS. 

Let us now turn to the opposite side of the subject, 
and briefly discuss two methods of wise economy in 
schools, one looking to rewarding teachers for their ser- 
vices with certain valuable considerations besides 
money, and the other looking to the expenditure of less 
money raised by taxation. 

There are severai considerations which lead men and 
women into certain employments, besides the money 
they expect to earnin them. The chief of these are 
security, quiet, a prospect of promotion for merit, inde- 
pendence, and public consideration. The security or 
permanence of a livelihood is a very great attraction to 
many persons, who constitutionally prefer a moderate 
living with security, to any chance of great gains with- 
out security. A quiet life, safe from the risks of busi- 
ness and the strains and worries of professional con- 
tests, from the burdens of weighty responsibilities and 
all the excitements and alarms of the market, the forum, 
and the senate, is the dearest desire of many excellent 
persons who are capable of rendering the best of ser- 
vice in congenial stations. The prospect of promotion 
for merit, though it be slow, is a very attractive thing to 
many men and women of an admirable type. A posi- 
tion in life which is reasonably independent within well- 
defined bounds, in which one is not subject to the ca- 
price either of an individual or of a multitude, has great 
charms for Americans of the best sort. Finally, con- 
sideration in the eyes of the public may replace money 
to a large extent as an inducement to enter an honor- 
able service. It has often been said by ignorant peo- 
ple, and by some who are better informed but prejudiced 
against American institutions, that Americans are eager 
for nothing but money, and are not open to consider- 
ations of the kind I have been describing. It is an 
odious slander. No people in the world are more open 
to these honorable considerations than Americans, and 
no nation consequently has better material from which 
to organize the great public services of the State, mili- 
tary, naval, and civil, that of public education included. 
Now, by our ill-judged method of electing the teachers 
in the common schools every year, or in some towns 
and cities twice or even thrice a year, we throw away in 
the most wasteful manner almost all the valuable in- 
ducements to the teacher’s life other than salary. The 
tenure of the teacher’s office in the public schools is 
precarious, there is no assured prospect of promotion 
for merit, the mode of election and the frequent recur- 
rence of the election both militate against a reasonable 
independence, and finally the function has lost in the 
eyes of the public too much of that consideration and 


dignity which used to make it attractive. 
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Americans do not look with much respect upon offi- 
cial stations from which the incumbents may be sud- 
denly dismissed without cause alleged. Ifa public ser- 
vant is liable to receive the notice, “ From this date 
your services will be no longer required,” he will not be 
the object of much public consideration, no matter how 
high-sounding his title, or how large his salary. To 
make a position respectable in this country, it is essen- 
tial that it should have some permanence of tenure. 
Again, if a public servant is liable to receive any day 
the following notice: “ From this date your salary will 
be reduced so many per cent.,” his office will not be 
held in any high estimation. Notices of this descrip- 
tion have too often been served upon teachers in the 
public schools. A sweeping reduction of teachers’ sal- 
aries is quite the readiest way of effecting a sudden 
economy in town or city expenditures. It is an unjust 
and semi-civilized proceeding, injurious to public mo- 
rality, and grievously harmful to the profession of teach- 
ing. If it ever be necessary to lower the salaries of 
teachers in a town, the reduction should take effect upon 
the salaries of persons newly appointed, never upon 
those of actual incumbents. Such is the rule of com- 
mon-sense and common justice, and such is the practice 
in all civilized nations which have learned by experience 
what the fundamental principles are upon which alone 
honest and efficient bodies of public servants can be 
organized and maintained. 


THE HONOR OF THE PROFESSION. 


As a profession, teaching should be as much honored 
as preaching. The school-master should rank with the 
minister. The profession ought never to be chosen 
from mercenary motives merely, or by any persons ex- 
cept those who enjoy teaching, and who deliberately 
propose to be satisfied with a modest but honorable liv- 
ing. It offers no money prizes, and young persons of 
vigor and talent should be induced to enter it by its 
stability and peacefulness, and by the social considera- 
tion which should attach to it. Permanence of tenure 
and security of income are essential to give dignity and 
independence to the teacher’s position. These prin- 
ciples do not apply to the profession of teaching alone ; 
far from it. The neglect of them is what makes the 
civil service of the United States a national reproach 
and mortification ; it is the observance of them which 
makes the army and navy service, and the service of 
our banks, savings-banks, colleges, endowed academies, 
many of our large industrial corporations, and most of our 
successful private mercantile and manufacturing houses, 
honest, efficient, and honorable. The statement so often 
reiterated by low politicians, that the civil service of the 
United States is as good as the people deserve or can 
maintain, is a slander upon the people, and only proves 
that the breeding and associations of these politicians 
have not made them familiar with the only class of 
Americans who ought to gain admittance to the civil 
service,—the very large class of faithful, hard-working 
men who only want a moderate but secure livelihood, a 
quiet routine of duty, and the respect and consideration 
of their superiors and the public. It is the undemo- 
cratic and corrupting exercise of usurped powers of pat- 
ronage which has destroyed our civil service, by making 
tenure of office short and insecure ; and the same insid- 
ious demoralization has invaded even school adminis- 
tration. Who has not heard, when an appointment is to 
be made, that such a district, or such a member of the 
committee, is entitled to it? New legislation is urgently 
needed to make the teacher’s office, after suitable pe- 
tiods of probation, tenable during good behavior and 
efficiency. It would at once appear that the money 
now spent in salaries would go further, and procure 
much better service. The experiment would be by no 
means an untried one. All the great organizations for 
public instruction in Europe are made upon this plan 
from top to bottom ; and the whole of the higher and a 
large part of the secondary instruction in this country 
have always been organized upon this principle. 


HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION SHOULD NOT BE WHOLLY FREE. 


The second point to be treated is the justice and ex- 
pediency of saving public money by collecting, from the 
parents of children whose education is carried above a 
certain level in the public schools, a portion of the cost 
of that advanced education. The whole cost of that 
modicum of education which the State compels all chil- 
dren to have may rightly enough be borne by the commu- 
nity. Suppose, forexample, that the State requires of all 
children a certain knowledge of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, such as children usually acquire by 
the time they are twelve years ofage. It is not unreason- 
able, though by no means necessary, that the commu- 
nity should bear the whole cost of giving all children 
that amount of elementary training, on the ground that 
so much is necessary for the safety of the State; but 
when the education of a child is carried above that com- 
pulsory limit, it is by the voluntary act of the child’s 
parents, and the benefit accrues partiy to the State, 
through the increase of trained intelligence among the 
population, but partly also to the individual, through 
the improvement of his powers and prospects. It is 
then just that the two parties benefited should divide 
in some equitable proportion, which would not be 
the same in all places, the cost of procuring that 
benefit. When a sewer or a sidewalk is built along 
a private estate, the owner makes a direct contribution 
to its cost, besides paying his proportion of the 
general taxes levied to construct the sewer or side- 
walk ; and he is required to do this for the reason that 
the sewer or sidewalk benefits him more than it does 
the rest of the community. So when a man has a child 
at the High school or in the upper classes of the Gram- 
mar school, he should pay a portion of the cost of main. 
taining the school, beside paying his proportion as a cit- 
izen of the general taxes levied to support the school ; 
and he should be required to do this for the reason that 
he receives greater benefit from the school than the rest 
of the community, and he is perfectly free to take that 
benefit or not. 

The American free school was devised for and 
suits a homogeneous community, in which every head 
of a family is a tax-payer and a voter, and occupations 
and fortunes are similar or comparable. The free 
school was, at its origin, a common want, and was sup- 
ported by common sacrifices. This description no 
longer applies to Massachusetts towns and cities. Our 
population is very heterogeneous as regards race, relig- 
ion, education, and condition of life. A large part 
of the population pays no taxes and casts no votes, 
This part of the population now makes no contribution 
whatever to the cost of educating their children even when 
that education is carried far above the compulsory limit. 
The institutions which met the wants of the New Eng- 
land towns of fifty years ago need to be adapted by ju- 
dicious modifications to the changed condition of New 
England society. Our theory is republican, but our prac- 
tices in several details are fast becoming communistic, 
There is no distinction in theory between giving all 
school-children their books at the public expense, and 
giving the children their shoes and the parents soup at 
the public charge. All such gratuities are wrong in 
theory, and in practice are subversive of republican pride, 
self-respect, and independence. Parents ought to be 
called upon to make sacrifices for the sake of educating 
their children. To be frugal and laborious for the sake 
of benefiting their children is a blessed thing for the 
parents, The motive is a strong one, and it impels men 
and women to good lives. When public legislation and 
custom take away this motive from a large class of the 
community,—and that the very class which most needs 
every inducement to right living, — it is not a good, but 
an injury, which is done them; just as harm, and not 
good, would be done to the poorer classes if legislation 
could relieve them from the necessity of working for 
their daily bread. The change in our school adminis- 
tration which is here advocated is therefore not only an 
economical but also a just and wholesome measure. 


TWO OBJECTIONS. 

Two objections which come at once to mind need 
to be met. It may be said that the free school, with its 
heterogeneousness and _ its equal discipline for all com- 
ers, typifies American society and implants in the young 
mind the fundamental doctrine of equality ; to alter the 
character of the free schools is, therefore, to tamper 
with one of the corner-stones of republican institutions. 
Reasons have already been given for the belief that 
heterogeneous schools are not so good as homogeneous 
schools. Equality is a word used in many senses. 
The equality upon which modern republicanism is 
founded is not social equality, or the equality of pos- 
sessions, or the equality of powers and capacities ; but 
simply the equality of all men before the law. Repub- 
lican institutions obliterate hereditary distinctions, level 
artificial barriers, and make society mobile, so that 
distinction is more easily won by individual merit and 
power, and sooner lost through demerit or impotence ; 
but they give free play to the irresistible natural forces 
which invariably cause the division of every complicated 
human society into different classes. It is indeed one 
of the chief merits of republican institutions that they 
give this free play to the endless diversities of innate pow- 
er, inherited capacity, and trained skill which humanity 
exhibits. If society were a dead level, the characteris- 
tic desire of all Americans — to “ better” themselves— 
could have no fruition, Our lawsand institutions tend to 
perpetuate themselves just in proportion as they help to 
breed men and women who have self-respect, self-reli- 
ance, and genuine independence of character, The - 
change which is here advocated in school administra- 
tion would tend to preserve and strengthen these repub- 
lican virtues among our people, and these virtues are 
the real foundations of public liberty. 

A second objection may be stated as follows: What 
would become under this system of the bright children of 
very poor people, children who ought to be well educated 
and lifted from their low estate in the interest of the whole 
community? The objection is readily answered. When 
through misfortune or crime a family became utterly un- 
able to provide for the education of their children, the 
children should of course be trained, up to the compul- 
sory limit, at the public charge, and the bright and 
promising among them should then be carried further 
at the public charge as a reward of merit, and by grad- 
ual promotion from one grade to another, each step being 
earned by good scholarship. The method which pre- 
vails in colleges is perfectly applicable to common 
schools. Let the great majority of parents who can 
afford it, pay a part of the cost of their children’s edu- 
cation, and let the meritorious scholars, whose friends 
are too poor to pay for them, have help from the public 
purse, proportioned to their needs. Experience teaches 
that endowments would be provided for this purpose. 
The dull children whose parents are unable to pay for 
them will of course get no further than the compulsory 
limit, but the community will lose little or nothing there- 
by. —Atlantic Monthly. 


— There are many amusing occurrences in daily 
school-life, which are worthy of a laugh outside of the 
school-room where they happen. The following have 
come into my own experience: 

Ned, a promising Irish boy of the junior class, is 
very devoted to the study of History. His ambition to 
be first in the class makes him jealous of every oppor- 
tunity to answer difficult questions. “What was the 
title of Oliver Cromwell?” was the question addressed 
to the class. Ned and his hand came up together ; 
and simultaneously, the answer in his hearty voice, 
“ Lord Persecutor of England!” 

A young lady of a certain High School was sur- 
prised to create a laugh, when she gravely stated that 
Apollyon was one of the “ Mules.” 


— The family circle is the best place for educating, 


the mother’s, book the best school-book. 
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Hints in Teaching Shakespeare. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Slowly but surely, the thorough study of the English 
classics has become recognized as an essential element 
of our High School education. In many of our public 
schools, Longfellow, Gray, Addison, Bryant, and other 
classics are read and studied along with Virgil, Cicero, 
and Chemistry. Many of us meet with difficulties in 
teaching the English classics because few of us have 
ever been trained to any systematic or critical study of 
English. Consequently, we are apt to have indefinite 
ideas of the authors to be studied, and are still more 
puzzled to adopt a particular method to drill the young 
pupil on the text. Until our English classics are more 
fully edited and more particular directions are given, 
most teachers will be forced to rely upon their own in- 
genuity and the results of practical work in the class- 
room to accomplish the desired result. 

With the exception of Chaucer, Shakespeare is gen- 
erally the most difficult author for young people to 
study. Most of his plays begin hard ; the dialogue of 
the drama, the peculiar idioms, figures, and obscure ref- 
erences all tend to discourage the reader. At the best 
we only hope to inspire the scholar with a desire to con- 
tinue his studies in Shakespeare after graduation. This 
result will be attained only by a very few, yet we believe 
that tact and skill on the part of the teacher will ena- 
ble a class to read our great dramatist with pleasure and 
profit. We hope the time will come when we shall take 
as much pains to study the English classics as the great 
authors of Greece and Rome ; and that our boys and 

girls may be stimulated in youth to an exact and schol- 
arly acquaintance with the poet whom age will show 
them to be the greatest in the world. At present, we 
must be satisfied if we get even a single term for the 
study of our author. 

Every scholar should be provided with a copy of 
Shakespeare. If the complete works cannot be ob- 
tained at home, the Globe or Blackfriars editions are 
the cheapest, and best, while Dick’s, with its wretched 
print and paper, costs only half a dollar. If the com- 
plete works are not wanted, separate plays, edited by 
Professor Rolfe, and published by the Harpers, or by 
Professor Hudson, and published by Ginn Brothers, are 
excellent and cheap. The historical introductions and 
notes in these little editions are valuable. Separate 
plays are published by the Clarendon Press in a cheap 
form, with able notes. The best complete editions for 
reference are Duyckinck’s, in three volumes, a very 
rare edition ; White’s, in twelve volumes, valuable 
for the elaborate essays; Hudson’s, also edited with 
full notes. Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is of the greatest value and as- 
sistance to the teacher and student. This work is a 
complete reference-book for all the difficulties of Shake- 
sperian syntax and prosody, and furnishes the stu- 
dent with a systematic account of some points of differ- 
ence between Elizabethan syntax and our own. 

Suppose we have a class ready to begin the study of 
Shakespeare for three months or longer. First, we 
would begin with certain plays, for though Hamlet and 
Lear are the noblest productions in any literature, yet 
we could not expect the pupil to be interested in them 
as others. We have found the Merchant of Venice the 
best to begin with, followed by ¥udius Cesar, Richard 

III, and Macbeth. Suppose the class begin with the 
Merchant of Venice. Two or three days before reading 
the play, we would give two or three copies of “ Charles 
Lamb’s Tales” to two or more pupils, and require them 


* to give orally the story of the play in their own 


words before the class, Let the class note down 
or remember the leading facts, and the teacher 
should then supply such historical or literary facts 
and incidents as may prove interesting. “In study- 
ing the life and times of each author,” says Prof. 
Francis March, “the student should look up in- 
formation everywhere: scraps from novels like Scott’s, 


from reviews and magazines are not to be despised. 
If, however, books are not to be had, the teacher should 
give the needed facts and thoughts in a lecture, and the 
students should take notes and rewrite.” Refer the 
class to Mrs. Jameson’s beautiful essay on Portia, and 
if access to a library can be obtained, assign a different 
book to each member of the class. Let one read an 
essay on the play by Giles ; another, Whipple ; a third, 
Coleridge ; a fourth, Hudson ; and so on through the 
whole or part of the class. If each one will read and 
study these great critics while studying the play, and 
bring the result of their studies before the class, supple- 
mented by hints and directions of an earnest teacher, 
the text will prove more interesting, and hidden beauties 
will be revealed never before imagined. 

The particular method of studying the text itself must 
depend upon the skill and knowledge of the teacher. 
A little work by Professor March, called Method of Philo- 
logical Study, will prove valuable to every student of 
English. In connection with the critical study of a few 
English authors, questions have been arranged so as to 
enable the teacher to begin his philological work with- 
out trouble. It is simply Dr. Tayler’s Method adapted 
to Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, etc. It is no easy 
matter to carry a class of High school scholars through 
a play of Shakespeare, but if many explanations and 
practical hints are given, and beautiful passages alluded 
to, and the enthusiasm and work kept up, the pupil will 
soon learn to study critically, and gradually appreciate 
the great dramatist. Dr. Arnold said it would be a 
treat to teach Shakespeare to a good class of young 
Greeks in unregenerate Athens; but we believe it is a 
greater pleasure to inspire our American boys and girls 
with a love for the thousand-souled Shakespeare. 


Other exercises can be used with profit. For instance, 
we have loaned Price’s Wisdom and Genius of Shake- 
speare to the class (there are a dozen selections equally 
as good), and let each one select passages illustrative of 
love, and read them before the class. Pass the book to 
the next, and take up, as the time permits, ambition, 
jealousy, death, dreams, friendship, the best de- 
scriptions of the ocean, sunrise, moonlight, etc. On a 
similar plan we have used a little book compiled by 
some unknown author, with religious and moral passages 
from Shakespeare on one page and parallel references 
to the Bible on the other. Select only well known and 
familiar passages, and the exercise will be interesting 
We learn at once that our author was thoroughly famil- 
iar with the Scriptures, and that his mind was imbued 
with the sublimity and hallowed character of the Bible. 
The study of English literature shows to what a remark- 
ble extent the phraseology of the Holy Writ has pene- 
trated, colored, and shaped our mother-tongue. As 
miscellaneous exercises, we always require essays on 
the most famous characters,—as Portia, Juliet, Shylock, 
Desdemona, etc. — giving the marked characteristics of 
these characters and filling in appropriate quotations. 
When the class has read Shakespeare for a number of 
weeks, we have prepared a game of “ authors” from the 
well-known characters, and encouraged the pupil to play 
this game at home, thus exciting interest and affording 
recreation, and impressing the names on the memory. 
For another exercise, let each one in the class select fa- 
mous lines, beginning with each letter in the alphabet, 
read them before the class, and then commit to memory. 
For instance : 

“ Angels are bright, though the brightest fell.” 

“ Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death.” 

“Calumny will sear Virtue itself,” etc. 

Again, let the teacher pick out choice passages here 
and there and require the pupil to commit to memory a 
few lines every day. Let the young mind be stored 
with the choicest treasures from this great treasure- 
house of wisdom. Quotations from Shakespeare are 
rarely forgotten, but remain fixed in the memory for 
years, to be recalled at pleasure. By all means use a 
complete edition of the author rather than any “ expur- 


gated” copy, “ Beauties,” and “ Selections.” The com- 


plete works, in fair print and binding, costing $1.50, is 
preferable in every respect to a mutilated edition. If a 
complete copy is owned by the scholar, it can be freely 
marked with pencil or ink to fill in notes, hints, various 
readings, and to call attention to favorite passages. A 
few words of common-sense explanation from a good 
teacher will do away with any false notions of the many 
so-called “ vulgar” expressions. The study of Shake- 
speare, and other old authors, should be prefaced with 
remarks on the language employed and the times in 
which the writer lived. Objectionable passages and 
scenes can be easily omitted in class-reading. 

In conclusion allow me a few suggestions. Do not at- 
tempt to read whole plays, but choice acts or scenes. 
Stimulate the pupil todo much private reading, but require 
only short lessons in the text. Urge the class to read many 
collateral works, as the writings of Mrs. Jameson, Giles, 
Lowell, Whipple, and Coleridge, to be obtained from li- 
braries. If we do not meet with expected success we 
may solace ourselves with the remark of the great ac- 
tress, Mrs. Siddons, that after forty years’ constant 
study of Lady Macbeth she learned something new from 
every perusal. 

We rejoice that the study of Shakespeare is taking its 
proper place in our course of study. Years ago, when 
books were scarce, many great and good men were in- 
debted to the great dramatist for their command of Eng- 
lish, Burke made Shakespeare his daily study, Erskine 
and Fisher Ames committed to memory large portions 
of the same author, while Rufus Choate was familiar 
with every line of his writings. Webster made a spe- 
cial study of Shakespeare, and Curran, the great Irish 
orator, recited selections before his mirror ; while Bow- 
ditch, the navigator, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, John Q. 
Adams, and Lincoln, were life-long students of this 
great classic. 

Let us conclude by a quotation from Abbott’s Shake- 
sperian Grammar: “Looking at the study of English 
from the old point of view adopted by those who advo- 
cate a purely classical instruction, I am emphatically of 
the opinion that it is a positive gain to classical stud- 
ies to deduct from them an hour or two every week for 
the study of English. But I need scarcely say that the 
time seems not far off when every boy (and girl) who 
continues his studies to the age of fifteen, will study 
English for the sake of English ; and where English is 
studied Shakespeare is not likely to be forgotten.” 


Aurora. 


BY A. A. WOODBRIDGE. 


Permit me to return thanks for a glimpse of the true 
sun shining through your columns a few weeks since. 
I refer to the report of the committee on the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, from which you deduce that some- 
body is waking up to the fact realized long since, in the 
experience of many a live teacher, in fact any true edu- 
cator of independent thought, who “bears not silently” 
the yoke of starched dignitaries dubbed School Boards. 
Somebody has at last discovered that memoriter, par- 
rot-like recitations, really do not induce thought! This 
discovery overshadows that of the Genoese Navigator 
with the umbra of a total eclipse. In my experience of 
fifteen years as teacher, I have met no greater obstacle 
lying in the line of efforts looking to a philosophical de- 
velopment of child-mind, than the Massachusetts educa- 
tional light-house. I say this in “truth and soberness.” 

Following in the lead of Boston educators, the cities 
of Maine from 1845 to 1865 for the most part were 
vieing with each other for the Procrustean bed of a uni- 
form curriculum, and the riffed-bore method of recitation. 
In the year following che latter date, several education- 
al revivalists sounded the note of reform that woke the 
quiet glades of every hamlet of Maine. Succeeding 
years developed in order, dependent parts of the educa- 
tional plan submitted by our energetic State Superin- 


tendent. County supervision, although most universally 
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the sluggish blood of the too conservative, suggested to 
the self-complacent that there might be some better 
way, and fired with enthusiasm the live educator, whose 
heart being in his profession, responded in a sympa- 
thetic chord. 

But don’t imagine that all this met with no opposi- 
tion. Maine held some strongholds of defense for the 
disciples of the old school, who, as they walked their 
never varying rounds, looked down with supreme con- 
tempt on all new-fangled methods that were not laid 
down on the Boston Chart. Some of these were, I will 
not say prominent educators, but teachers of good sal- 
ary. They helped make the work of reform more diffi- 
cult, by attacking the weak points that are always to be 
found in the first working-plans of an experiment. But 
the seed was sown,—sown by such men as Johnson, 
True, Cruttenden, and Stetson. Some has reached its 
fruitage, some only the tender blade, while much lies in 
soil too cold to quicken the germ that will lie until the 
winter of our discontent is made glorious summer, 
and our army of educators is marshaled under the eye 
of a live supervisory board, and the trestle-board be re- 
stored that our individual work shall be but parts of an 
harmonious whole. 

We have many true educators in Maine—men who 
are directing thought—men and women who have long 
discarded the chaff for the kernel, the text for the 
thought contained. I have seen scores of such in the 
old cradle of everything, radical Massachusetts, but I 
have been not a little surprised to find so very often in 
my school visits to the Hub—/he créme de la créme of 
everything drainey, the custom of almost universal text- 
recitation and word-cramming. 

Boston has been wedded to her ideas of what should 
constitute a school system, with the same uncompromis- 
ing firmness that characterises her. She has defended 
her school system by enactment and execution. To 
her the cities and towns of Maine have looked, and she 
must continue to be their guiding-star in their future 
educational wanderings. God speed the day, then, 
when text-cramming shall yield to a study of ings, and 
the Grammar Schools of Boston do more toward stimu- 
lating a healthy appetite for study and research,—the 
grand ultimatum of school work. Again I say, that the 
anniversary of the day of that discovery made by the 
High School Committee, should be made a national 
holiday. 


Bombast. 


Very few, even of our most cultured, are aware of the 
Sull extent to which our common language is capable of 
being stretched! One can be most extravagant in its 
use if intending to raise a smile, but when the reins 
are let loose over an event which rates in importance ac 
cording to the standpoint from which it is viewed, and 
done, too, in all seriousness, then the fact is brought 
too near to be controverted. : 

I send you an abstract from an article appearing in a 
Montreal paper, descriptive of the celebration at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, England, on the occasion of the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales from his dangerous ill- 
ness—I transcribe it verbatim : 

“On that great day, many hearts in Canada were full 
of sympathetic emotion, and long ere the rolling pivot 
of the earth had placed each successive wave of the At- 
lantic under the beams of our common sun, submerged 
beneath its level plateau, amidst the deep-sea seund- 
ings of oolitic mud, and underlying its great living pro- 
toplasm, the electric messages of the greatest event in 
modern history proclaimed the cementation of a na- 
tion’s love to the Royal line.” 

Query—To what department of your paper does this 
properly belong? M. P. C 


— “Decline epitome,” said the Latin teacher to a 
trembling little girl on the front settee ‘‘O pity me!” 
she began breathlessly, blushed,—and sat down. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Microscopic Measures. 


BY F. C. CLARK, M.D. 


A correct standard of measurement for microscopic 
objects is very desirable in the science of microscopy. 
To be without any means of determining the relative 
size of these minute objects, according to some scale of 
measurement at present in use, is but to degrade the 
microscope to a mere plaything and to render its study 
unscientific ; and hence, inaccurate and unprofitable. 
The Micrometer affords this great desideratum ; and the 
perfection it has reached at the present time has added 
to the advance of the science. 

The micrometer was first applied to the telescope 
for measuring small angles and the apparent diameters 
of the celestial bodies. Therefore a great part of the 
history of the telescopic micrometer is identical with 
the history of the microscopic micrometer ; and it was 
not before 1666 that separate micrometers for the mi- 
croscope were constructed. 

A first attempt was made by the celebrated micro- 
scopist Leenwenhoek, who compared the size of minute 
objects with some known standard. He used for this 
purpose grains of sand, ten making a linear inch. 

Dr. Jurin took seeds of some uniform and invariable 
length, determining their number to the inch. He 
afterwards used fine silver wire, the diameter of which 
was known. Twisting this about a pin, he calculated 
the number of the spirals or turns to the inch. This 
he applied to his objects to be enlarged, upon the same 
principle as the seed measure. . 

Dr. Young drew up a table of the different substan- 
ces used as the scale of measurement. The seed of 
the puff ball (Lycoperdon bovista) was found to be 1-8500th 
of an inch ; silk fibre, 1-2500th ; goat’s wool, 1-1575th ; 
Lycopodium seeds, 1-740th of an inch. 

Different forms of Diatoms were once employed as a 
scale of measurement ; the scales of the Zafisma fur- 
nished at one time an excellent measure. 

Dr. Hooke was accustomed to fix one eye upon the 
magnified image of the object, and the other upon a 
ruler divided off; and so compared the two with each 
other. 

Benjamin Martin, of England, recommended the use 
of the /attice-work micrometer, made by drawing fine 
lines on glass with a diamond’s point, and crossing them 
at right-angles with very fine wire. 

Auzout and Picard, two French scientists, divided a 
foot into 24,000 to 30,000 divisions, and made use of 
these as a standard of measurement. 

Mr. Coventry, still later, an English savant, construct- 
ed a micrometer by cutting minute parallel lines on glass 
with a diamond from a roth to a 10,o0oth of an inch apart. 
To determine the actual size of the object, it was laid 
upon the micrometer, and the images of the two were 
then magnified The number of divisions the object 
appeared to cover determined its size. 

The micrometer eye-piece is also made use of, either 
in conjunction with the micrometer stage, when it is 
termed negative ; or alone, positive. The same principle 
is involved in all other forms of micrometers. 

Fraunhofer employed very small circles drawn within 
each other; also lines crossing each other at right 
angles. But no new principle obtains. 

A mode of determining the magnifying power of an 
objective is found by the aid of the micrometer. By 
means of a camera lucida the magnified image of the 
object, and the standard of measurement, are both pro- 
jected upon white paper. The measurement is found by 
comparing the number of divisions, marked on the mi- 
crometer, with the number of inches with which the 
divisions, in their magnified form, seem to coincide ; 
then, by multiplying the number of inches thus ob- 
tained by the reciprocal of the number of divisions 


(expressed in common or decimal fractions) the actual 


magnifying capacity of the instrument, as well as the 
minuteness of the object, is very easily determined. If, 
for example, the micrometer be divided into hundreths, 
and one division, which is equivalent in its magnified 
and projected form to .o1 of an inch, seems to corres- 
pond to four inches of the simple scale, we multiply the 
four inches hy 100 the reciprocal of .o1 ; which shows 
the magnifying power of the objective to be 400 diam- 
eters, and the object itself to be magnified 160,000 
times (400’). 

Much skill has been exercised at different times in 
ruling these minute divisions for astronomical and mi- 
croscopical purposes. Up to about the year 1740, this 
was done by hand. But the results, though even then 
wonderful, did not fully meet the wants of science. About 
this time Hinley invented the first engine, or machine 
for making the fine divisions of micrometers. Ram- 
sen’s engine was still more complicated. Others were 
made by Troughton (1793) and by Simms. But as they 
were in need of constant attention, they were worked 
with difficulty. The lines were ruled partly by hand. 

In 1831 Ross invented the first se/f-dividing engine ; 
and since that period great improvement has followed. 

Various standards have been used by different per- 
sons as scales of measurement. Froment used a mié//- 
meter, which he divided into 1oco parts, each division 
measuring about 1-2500oth of an inch. 

In England, and in this country, an inch is first 
divided into a certain number of parts, and one of 
these parts is again subdivided into others, and so on 
until the required number of lines in the proper pro- 
portion is obtained. In this manner, Mr. Blaisdell, of 
Brooklyn, obtained lines in the proportion of 40,000 
lines to the inch. Mr. Rogers, of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, rules lines from ;}, to yg} of an inch. 

But by far the most marvellous results yet obtained, 
are by Nobert of Pomerania. He makes use of his 
lines as tests for the magnifying power of objectives. 
The machine he employs for ruling these lines, is kept 
entirely secret. 

Some twenty years ago, Nobert ruled lines which, in 
proportion to their fineness, constituted bands. The 
accuracy with which even these lines were drawn, was 
a matter of surprise. But the secret process which he 
employs to-day has obtained lines of so exceeding 
minuteness that it is doubted by some that they can be 
made so fine. 

He divides his lines into groups ; and a certain num- 
ber of lines makes up a band. His bands are ar- 
ranged from 1 to 19; the first band contains 7 lines, 
1-roooth of a Paris line apart; the second 1-15o0oth ; 
the third 1-2z000th ; and so on up to the nineteenth 
band which contains §7 lines 1-10,oooth of a Paris line 
apart ; which is in the proportion of about 120,000 di- 
visions to the linear inch. High power objectives, say 
about 1,100 diameters, will show the lines of Nobert’s 
nineteenth band very distinctly ; and they appear rather 
as hollows than lines. Dr. J. J. Woodward, U.S. A., 
of Washington, has taken excellent pAofo-micrographs of 
all these bands. The photographs fully confirm the 
wonderful and really incredible results claimed by 
Nobert. 

Thus can it be easily perceived how great and mar- 
velous are the works of man; the mode in which he 
gazes at objects hidden from the unaided eye ; and the 
method by which he measures these microscopic won- 
ders of creation,—of a world of life within a world—an 
infinity of existence which puts to shame all thoughts of 
spontaneous generation. hil ex Nihilo. 


— What pen is celebrated in history? Ans.—Pen. 
L. O. P. 

— “Father, where is the Mammoth Cave? ”—“ In the 
southern part of Asia, my son; don’t bother me.” 

— “Why do they call the people who live in the 
South Sea Islands ‘cannibals?’” asked an old lady of 
a sailor. “Because they live on other people,” an- 
swered the sailor. “Then my son-in-law must be a 


cannibal,” said_she, pensively, “for he lives on me.” 
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WE present to our readers this week the able idiain 
of President Eliot, delivered at Woburn, Mass., and 
by the courtesy of the publishers of the At/antic Month/y, 
published by us simultaneously with its appearance 
in that magazine. While we may not agree with the 
writer upon some points taken, we are certain that his 
views will be read with interest, and wherein they are 
not accepted, we trust they will provoke a profitable 
discussion. 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Worcester 
County Teachers Association (Massachusetts) will be 
held at Grafton, Friday and Saturday, June 4 and 5. 
The exercises will consist of Papers, Discussions, and 
Lectures, and among other names on the programme. 
we notice those of C. C Woodman and E. H. Russell, 
Worcester ; A. E. Ford, Clinton ; Myra B. Richardson, 
Fitchburg ; Joshua Bates, Boston ; J. E. Day, of West- 
boro. The order of exercsies may be read in our State 
columns. 


Gov. Titpen has signed the bill originally intro- 
duced into the Assembly by Hon. Warren Miller, of 
Herkimer, which makes Drawing a compulsory study 
in the public schools of the State of New York. By 
the law all the Normal Schools are required to give in- 
struction in Drawing. And thus New York, following 
the example set by Massachusetts, has laid the founda- 
tion, where it should be laid, in the public schools, 
for the art-industrial education of her people. 


StaTE, County, City, and Town Superintendents of 
Schools will confer a favor by mailing to us a copy of 
their last quarterly or annual reports. From them we 
may be able to glean and present to our readers the 
results of school work in the various parts of the coun- 
try. We shall also be glad to receive the annual cat- 
alogues of Colleges, Normal, High, and Private Schools, 
and examination papers used in the promotion of pupils 
in all grades of schools. Giving and sending wil] not 
impoverish those who shall thus remember us as their 
school documents are printed. 


THE caael meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at Providence, R. I., July 7, 8, and 9, prom- 
ises to be the most important meeting of this Society 
for many years. Among other distinguished educators 
who will address the Institute, will be President J. M. 
Gregory, of Illinois Industrial University ; President 
Porter, of Yale College ; Rev. Dr. Mayo, of Springfield 
Mass., and President Smith, of Dartmouth College. 
The energy and enthusiasm manifested at the forty- 
fifth annual meeting, last July, at North Adams, Mass., 
gave promise of a new lease of life to this New-England 
Association, and we expect to see at Providence the 
largest gathering of New-England educators which has 
ever assembled. With the steady advance of interest 
in the professional work of teaching in each of the 
New-England States, we shall be greatly disappointed 
if this interest does not make itself felt in this impor- 
tant convention at Providence. 


THE Massachusetts  enialetune has passed the “ Bos- 
ton School Committee Bill,” and it will soon become the 
law of the city. It provides for the election of a school 
committee of fwenty-four members in place of the pres- 
ent number, one hundred and twenty-cight. Although 
the number to be elected upon the board corresponds 
with the city wards (twenty-four), the nominations are 
to be made at large from the inhabitants of the city, 
without reference to ward limits, and are to be elected 
by a general vote of the electors of the whole city. The 


-|term of office is three years, and after the first election, 


eight members will be elected annually to fill vacancies 
occurring by the expiration of term of office. The pow- 
ers of the board are: First, to supervise and direct the 
public schools of the city, exercising such powers and 
performing such duties in relation to the care and man- 
agement of the schools as the selectmen and school 
committees of towns are now by law authorized to per- 
form. Second, the school committee are to elect teach- 
ers and other school officers, fix their compensation, and 
may discharge them for cause. Third, the committee 
are to arrange the courses of study in schools, and de- 
termine such rules and regulations as may seem to them 
wise and necessary. Fourth, the committee shall elect 
a superintendent of schools and six supervisors, and the 
votes of a majority of the board shall be necessary to 
elect these officers, as well as the Head-masters of the 
Latin, Normal, and High Schools, the Masters of the 
Grammar Schools, or the directors of a special study 
or exercise, 

It will be seen that even conservative Boston moves, 
and that a long stride has been taken by this proposed 
reconstruction of the present school board. Its size, 
method of election, general neglect of duty, and its in- 
efficiency in the way of accomplishing direct and much- 
needed improvements in the school system of the city, 
have become crying evils, of which none were more 
fully aware than the members of the board themselves, 
as shown in their nearly unanimous adoption and rec- 
ommendation of the present plan. The existing board 
has wanted coherency, unity, and _ responsibility. 
Among the many, the duties of each could be easily 
shifted upon others, and in the multitude of supervisors 
the schools have lacked and pined for supervision. 
The new plan places the responsible management of 
the schools in the hands of a few, it is to be hoped 
competent persons, to be selected not for services in 
the ward-room as politicians, but for their devotion to 
and acquaintance with the school-interests of the city. 
It is feared by some that the female element will not 
find its way back to the councils of the school board, 
but we fail to see why it may not, if fitness shall control 
in the election. The law certainly will not exclude 
women, for the only qualification which the bill makes 
is that the person eligible to the office shall be an in- 
habitant of the city. The feature which interests us 
most is that which relates to supervision. In this 
respect the plan is an excellent one, and well-nigh per- 


fect. A superintendent of schools is to be elected, to 


hold office for two years. Under him are to be six su- 
pervisors, who with the superintendent are to devote 
their whole time to the matters connected with the ad- 
ministration of school affairs. The selection of fit men 
for these responsible positions will require a large de- 
gree of wisdom, but when the right men are found, they 
will certainly vitalize and energize, unify and systema- 
tize the school-work in such a manner as to produce the 
best results attainable in public schools. We are con- 
fident of one thing—that Boston has an able corps of 
teachers, and that the average of their ability and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm is equal to that of any city in the 
country. Under the new dispensation in Boston, which 
will be inaugurated in January, 1876, we shall look for 


better things in school control, supervision, and instruc- 
tion. 


Public Interest Wanted. 


It is hard work dodging the imevitad/e in communities 
of men. We refuse to put the civil power in the hands 
of a select class, because it may be abused to the op- 
pressing of the people. We put it in the hands of the 
people as sovereign, and the ignorant and misguided 
masses abuse it, to the defeating of the ends of their 
own liberty. We object to the delegating of official 
powers wholly to one class, because they will absorb all 
public business, and the people will relinquish it alto- 
gether, and become both ignorant and indifferent. Yet 
how much better is it, when by means of popular elec- 
tion and “rotation in office,” we give the people a 
chance to keep themselves informed as to the real na- 
ture of public affairs, and alive to their own public ne- 
cessities and duties ? 

Now, there are certain great interests that, however 
vital they may be to individuals or classes, are prima- 
rily and predominantly for the mass ; they exist and op- 
erate for the commonwealth. Such are the great ob- 
jects,— public order, popular education, and Christian 
morality. It is not possible for any individual or any 
class to be wholly unaffected by the condition of these 
interests in the community or State. Directly or indi- 
rectly, each man suffers when they are depressed, or 
prospers when they are properly in the ascendant. 
Somewhcre they sooner or later touch us and ours, as 
such ; and yet, sooner rather than later, everywhere 
rather than somewhere, they lay a direct hand on the 
very existence and well-being of the body politic. 

Take simply the cause of popular education, with 
which we have chiefly to do. It doubtless touches most 
directly myself and my children as depending upon a 
public school system, for the elements of a practical 
education, and for that substantial foothold which se- 
cures us the power of self-education in the higher field. 
But these school systems are, after all, not instituted 
nor supported for our good as individuals, but for the 
good of the commonwealth as drawing its life and per- 
petuity from the public intelligence and virtue ; they are 
simply for the conservation of the State. And that the 
relation between our schools and the State is thus vital, 
rapidly maturing events are showing more and more 
clearly. Public affairs have become more and more 
corrupt, involved, and ruinous, because the schools 
have not, as nurseries of public intelligence and virtue, 
kept pace with the rapid influx of population and the 
corresponding increase of ignorance and passion. 

Now, it must be patent to any man of intelligence, 
that the public owes something special to what so espe- 
cially concerns the common weal. They owe some- 
thing more to the cause of popular education, than con- 
sists with the conception of a mere machine, only need- 
ing to be wonnd up and then be left to run ; something 
more than can be included under the notion that it is 
somebody else’s business, and will be well enough cared 
for without our concern or effort. The “ we-are-only-pas- 
sengers ” feeling is altogether insufficient ; it is worse, it 
is mischievous. Our schools, our school systems, our 
popular education, is suffering more from the popular 


apathy and neglect than from all other causes together. 
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There is no living and manifest public interest to stim- 
ulate pupils, inspire teachers, and arouse and energize 
school-officers. The latter are chosen, and these things 
are left to themselves,—to politics,—perhaps to ring 
machinations ; and so ends the catechism. Business, 
politics, amusements,—all can find an absorbing atten- 
tion from old and young ; but education, nothing ! 

Now, it seems to us, that amidst all our other efforts, 
the one thing most needful is the arousing of the people 
to the duty of taking a personal interest in their 
schools. The few may carefully study and set forth 
the wants of the schools ; the few may intelligently 
guide and assist the many; the few may act as effi- 
cient agents for the mass ; but this is not all of the 
work. The few cannot come to be substitutes for the 
many, to the discharging of the latter from all duty ; 
they cannot absorb all the interest, to the releasing of 
the latter from all concern, without sooner or later be- 
coming themselves apathetic or unfaithful. Hence, no 
graver mistake is made by vigorous and earnest work- 
ers in that which concerns the public, than that of al- 
lowing the ignorance, the tardiness, or the indifference 
of the many to beguile them into an absorbing and un- 
dertaking of all the work. The work may for the time 
being be better done, but the body politic is confirmed 
in its apathy, and the future of the cause is more than 
periled. 

Are we far from right, then, when we suggest that 
the best hope of improvement in our schools, and 
progress in the cause of popular education, lies not 
in what we as educators do directly for those objects, 
but rather in what may be done to make the people 
generally take a deeper personal interest in what con- 
cerns them,—in the choice of efficient officers ; in the 
selection of qualified teachers ; in the providing of good 
school accommodations ; in the payment of just sal- 
aries; and in the visiting of schools and keeping a 
sharp oversight of their management? The people 
may delegate authority, but in doing this, they do not 
discharge themselves from all responsibility and duty. 
They must be made to feel this, if popular education is 
to be successful. 


A LETTER from Berlin recently published, says that a 
book which will excite great interest in England, is 
about to be brought out in Berlin in a week or two, 
being a narrative of the Russian expedition to Khiva 
by Lieutenant Stumm, the Prussian officer who by per- 
mission of the Russian Government accompanied the 
Russian force into Turkestan. Some fragmentary re- 
ports by the same author have already been made 
public in the press, and read with interest. They were 
letters written at the express command of the German 
Crown Prince, and communicated by him to newspa- 
pers. The book now in the press, entitled “The Rus- 
sian Expedition to Khiva,” is a different work alto- 
gether, being a coherent and compendious account. In 
the first part of the book Lieutenant Stumm sketches 
the earlier expeditions against Khiva, and describes 
the preparations made by Russia for the campaign of 
1873. In the second he reviews the Russian basis of op- 
erations in Central Asia This is said to be the most 
instructive portion of the book. The area embraced by 
the operations is described as being of the size of 
France, Germany, and Italy put together. The author 
gives an accurate account of the advance of the three 


columns starting respectively from the Caspian, the 
Caucasus, and Orenburg, and explains how they were 
directed each separately from St. Petersburg, the gen- 
eral staff retaining to a great measure the central con- 
duct of the operations in its own hands. The statis- 
tical data are carefully selected from official sources. 
Appended to the volume are three new maps of Central 
Asia, drawn by the well-known geographer, Herr Kie- 
pert, from the latest sources of information, and the val- 
uable notes of Lieutenant Stumm himself. The maps 
are therefore fuller and more exact than any hitherto 
published. A special map shows the gradual spread of 
Russian rule in Central Asia and the approximation of 
the Russian frontier line to the border of British India. 


The Proper Limits in Teaching Composition. 
BY L. W. RUSSELL, 


What and how much should be attempted in teach- 
ing composition in school, is a question requiring a 
somewhat definite answer before much success can be 
attained in carrying on this branch. The object, or 
objects, in view, should be clearly seen or what is 
done may be greatly amiss. With regard to how much 
progress may be reasonably expected, a little reflection 
will readily show us that the ability to compose, and 
express in the written form, cannot possibly be in ad- 
vance of the intelligence of the writer and of his facility 
and correctness in thinking through the medium of his 
language. And as regards what should be attempted 
in exercising pupils in this department of common 
school education, we should evidently be guided by the 
same principles which we follow in teaching other 
branches : aiming, first, to make the work of practical 
value to the pupil ; second, to make the exercise con- 
tribute, as far as it can consistently do so, to general 
culture. This is speaking in a general, way but we will 
be more definite. 

We judge it to be within the province of well-bal- 
anced educational work, to enable the learner to ex- 
press with facility and clearness in the written form 
whatever may be already familiar to the mind. In all 
occupations this is certainly desirable, in many indis- 
pensable. The scheme of education, then, which omits 
to make suitable provision for this important part of 
practical culture must be iamentably faulty. The pupil 
should be taught to write just those things which he is 
learning. At first there may be,—indeed, generally, 
there can be, but little zvvention about it. ‘The forms 
of words, as well as the thought or the fact, may be 
taken from the teacher or the book. So, also, the 
mechanical arrangement upon paper must be suggested, 
supervised, and corrected, by the teacher. In the 
study of language proper, the work may, properly, in 
the beginning, take the form of writing a few sentences 
about familiar objects in answer to questions proposed 
by the teacher, this kind of work being gradually ex- 
tended with the pupil’s general development. With 
these first attempts to fix the learner’s words upon 
paper should be introduced the use of such punctuation 
as can then be comprehended, no more. And here, 
it may be remarked in passing, no book which the 
writer has yet seen presents anything like a properly 
graded se:ies of exercises for teaching the young 
learner the art of punctuation. Having learned facts 
in the school studies, as in Geography, Arithmetic, etc., 
the pupil should be exercised as frequently as once a 
week in writing the answers to one or more questions 
of a lesson, instead of the endless oral responses. By 
way of something more inventive in the evolution of 
language in the pupil, serving, too, other important 
purposes, let him tell what he has studied and learned 
during the week. So writing a principle in Arithmetic 
and illustrating the same by a wrought example is a 
legitimate and profitable composition exercise while a 
written statement of an actual, or imaginary business 
transaction is still better. All this, and much more, is 
practicable, is legitimate common school work, and 
highly useful. The frequent use of the pen thus prac- 
ticed, while it renders the proper arrangement of mat- 
ter on paper easy and pleasant to the pupil, gives him 
confidence in his work upon more formal composition, 
to which there should be very gradual approaches. 

When we come to inquire 4ow far the work of com- 
position is to be carried in school, we can only say, 
keep pace in this department with the pupil’s general 
knowledge and linguistic development, but never stop. 
It is the opinion of the writer that language-exercises 
in the written form should be very early begun, fre- 
quently and systematically pursued, and continued 
throughout the entire school course. We cannot rea- 
sonably expect satisfactory results in this branch by an 


by system nor suggestive teaching. Little advance 
would be made in other studies by the same amount 
and kind of attention. What we may expect, however, 
as a result of a well-arranged plan, faithfully pursued, 
is, that ordinary pupils will attain a good degree of 
facility and accuracy in the written expression of such 
pieces of composition as relate to the common affairs of 
life, both in business relations, and friendly correspond- 
ence. Making fine composers of all is not only im- 
possible, but should be thought of only as an incident 
to the general results. Some children, as they develop 
in knowledge, w#/7 write, teaching or no teaching, as 
the birds sing, because they cannot help it. The com- 
position exercises will aid such as well as others, but 
they do not originate the capacity or the genius for 
writing. The true test of efficient teaching in this 
branch is not the few excellent pieces that may be dis- 
played on exhibition days, but what the average boy or 
girl can do in expressing the common ranges of thought 
in a clear, systematic way. 

It is not the writer’s purpose in the present article, 
already too long, to make any attempt at showing “ tie 
way” ora way of arranging for and conducting exer- 
cises in the subject in hand ; but'as there seems to be 
a polite call through your columns for something of 
this kind, we may, in future numbers, try to contribute 
our “ mite” to the general stock of information concern- 
ing this rather difficult work, which is so interesting to 
all grades of teachers. 

Please allow me room, however, to commend an ar- 
ticle on “ Composition Writing,” in No. 18 (May 1) 
of this journal, with which we heartily agree, in most 
part, especially when the writer says that “A good 
composition is the resultant of forces too numerous and 
variable to make it possible to reach all the components 
by one process.” 


THE article in the London Quarterly Review on Na- 
tional Education in the United States, contains some 
very healthy criticisms upon our American Schools and 
School systems. The writer has however written for 
English readers from an English stand-point, and in his 
comparisons of English with American education has 
placed the sunny-side of English Schools against the 
shady-side back-ground of the American Schools. In 
other words, the complaints of school-officers in their 
official reports are taken as the authoritative expression 
of the universal condition of education among the 
masses in America, and that which is exceptional and 
local is made general and all-pervading. ‘The follow- 
ing is one of the references to the report of a Vermont 
school-officer, from which the inference may be drawn 
that what is possibly true in a school-district in that 
State is certainly true of the schools and teachers of the 
country. The writer says :— 

“In our own country endowed free-schools have generally done 
more harm than good; they have been nests of indolence and vice. 
So has it also been in the States. ‘It requires a good deal of 
nerve,’ the Vermont Secretary writes, ‘for a man to deny the 
daughter of his friend a certificate (as teacher), especially if the 
parent should chance to be a member of his parish, or on the list 
of his patients, or to be trading at his store.’ 

“ This relates, it must be remembered, to old-settled and highly 
civilized Vermont, which has been called the ‘ Arcadia of the 
States.’ Mr.C. M. Bliss, Superintendent of Public Schools for 
Woodford, in the same State, thus states his experience :—‘ I have 
lived in this town over fourteen years, and during that time I have 
seen no improvements in the schools. We employ teachers of a 
low grade. I have given certificates (as teachers) ‘to girls who 
did not know so much of arithmetic as a boy of ten years old 
ought to’—in America this is very little indeed, as we have seen— 
‘and who had about as much knowledge of the geography of their 


country as an Esquimaux Indian. As to grammar, they hardly 


knew what the word meant. But the question was—these or none’.” 


— Report, 1869; Appendix, p. 8. 

Hence the teachers of America know as much 
about Arithmetic as ten-year-old boys, and have a 
knowledge of Geography equal to that of an Esquimaux 
Indian. We shall give a full review of this article in 


intermittent, or occasional practice in it, neither aided 


our next issue. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Evitep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fa. River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND ScHooL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. } 


Completion of Bunker-Hill Monument. 


SPEECH OF DANIEL WEBSTER, JUNE 17, 1843. 

The Bunker Hill monument is finished. Here it 
stands. Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it 
is placed,—higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and 
purpose, — it rises over the land and over the sea; and 
visible, at their homes, to three hundred thousand of 
the people of Massachusetts, it stands, a memorial of 
the last, and a monitor to the present and all succeed- 
ing generations. I have spoken of the loftiness of its 
purpose. If it had been without any other design than 
the creation of a work of art, the granite of which it is 
composed would have slept in its native bed. It has a 
purpose, — and that purpose gives it its character. 
That purpose enrobes it with dignity and moral grand- 
eur. That well-known purpose it is which causes us to 
look up to it with a a feeling of awe. It is itself the or- 
ator of this occasion. It is not from my lips, it could 
not be from any human lips that that strain of elo- 
quence is this day to flow most competent to move and 
excite the vast multitudes around. The _ powerful 
speaker stands motionless before us. It is a plain 
shaft. It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising 
sun, from which the future antiquarian shall wipe the 
dust. Nor does the rising sun cause tones of music to 
issue from its summit. But at the rising of the sun, and 
at the setting of the sun,—in the blaze of noon-day, 
and beneath the milder effulgence of lunar light, —it 
looks, it speaks, it acts, to the full comprehension of 
every American mind, and the awakening of glowing 
enthusiasm in every American heart. Its silent, but 
awful, utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to our 
contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the conse- 
quences which have resulted to us, to our country, and 
to the world, from the events of that day, and which we 
know must continue to rain influence on the destinies 
of mankind to the end of time, the elevation with which 
it raises us high above the ordinary feelings of life,— 
surpass all that the study of the closet, or even the in- 
spiration of genius, can produce. To-day it speaks to 
us. Its future auditories will be the successive genera- 
tions of men, as they rise up before it, and gather 
around it. Its speech will be of patriotism and cour- 
age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free government ; 
of the moral improvement and elevation of mankind ; 
and of the immortal memory of those who, with heroic 
devotion, have sacrificed their lives for their country ! 


Talking Flowers. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


TWELVE LITTLE GIRLS fersonate the FLOWERS; a very small 
child and a larger girl, the MOTHER and DAUGHTER; a group 
of small boys and girls, the MOSSES and FERNS. Arrange 
in semi-circle, DAHLIA and SUNFLOWER, the two tallest, being 
central. CONVOLVULUS twines her arms around DAHLIA. 
Let each wear the flower she represents, if possible ; if not, any 
other ers or wreaths. MOTHER and CHILD stand a little 
way from the flowers. The Air is “ Nelly Bly.” 


Child. (Sings.)—Mother dear, mother dear, see the flowers smile ? 
I wish I could their voices hear, come listen, now, awhile. 

Sweet blossoms! dear blossoms! sing, O sing to me: 
I'll hark to you, I’ll list to you, to hear your melody! 


Mother. (Sings)—Hush, my love; hush, my love; listen, darling, now: 
When the winds the flowers move, they murmur soft and low. 
Sweet blossoms, dear blossoms, sing, O sing to me! 
I'll hark to you, I’ll list to you, to hear your melody! 


Flowers. (Sing.\—Gentle child, meek and mild, listening she stands, 
Parted are her rosy lips, and clasped her lily hands. 

“ Sweet blossoms, dear blossoms, sing,” she says, “to me!” 
Now hark to us, now list to us, to hear our melody. 


Tulif.—I am a Tulip, my dress is bright, 
It glitters, like gold, in the morning light ; 
I know I am brilliant, and rare, and gay. 
At first I was proud, until one day 
I heard that I was not half so sweet 
As plain little Mignonnette, down by my feet. 


Mignonnette.—Beautiful Tulip, the Hand Divine 
Makes me for sweetness, and you to shine. 


Dahlia.—1 am a Dahlia, with heart of gold. 
The radiant hue of each purple fold 
Of my dress is like velvet to deck a queen. 
I’m the happiest Dahlia that ever was seen. 
But more than my beauty, or pride, or power, 
Love I this gentle Convolvulus flower, 
That trustfully grasps my strong, high stem, 
And decks my brow like a diadem! 


Convol.—And I love you, for when I was young, 
With feeble tendrils I faintly clung 
To the sunflower bold, but she shook me aside ; 
Then you, dear Dahlia, support supplied. 


Sunflower.—I did not mean to be rude that day ; 
I turned to the sun, and you stood in my way. 


Sensitive Plant.—I am the little sensitive plant ; 
I would like to say more, but, indeed, I can’t! 


Blue Eye.—I am the meek, little Blue-eyed grass. 
There are few who see me, as on they pass. 
But 1 can look up with my pretty blue eye, 
To the warm, kind sun, in the beautiful sky ; 
And I never am chilled when cold winds blow, 
Because my dear home is so sheltered and low. 
Blue-eye teaches, in accents mild, 
Learn to be humble and lowly, sweet child. 


Violet.—1 am the Violet, and I dwell 
Under the shade of the dear Heath-bell. 
Early at dawning it rings, and rings, 
To waken me, ere Chris-cradle sings. 
I am happy, so happy all the day, 
I love in my fragrant home to stay. 
And I know that the sunny days of Spring 
The children’s love unto me will bring. 


Gentian.—I am the Gentian, with fringe of blue, 
I blossom when summer-time is through. 
I know not whence the flowers all come, 
But it seems to me the blue sky is my home. 
When I bloom the winter draws nigh, 
The loveliest flowers all fade and die; 
And leaves are falling from vine an. cree. 
Does it make you sad? It is sad to me! 


Columbine—I am the Columbine, and I keep 
Sweet honey-drops in my nectaries deep. 
The humming-bird, and the busy bee, 
Know what they find if they fly to me. 
I teach this lesson, that free from sin, 
You keep the cells of the soul, within, 
That love’s sweet blessing you may bestow 
On those who about you come and go. 


Buttercup.—\ am the Buttercup, shining like gold; 
With a smile for the young and a smile for the old. 
I grow in the sun and I grow in the shade. 
I’m the cheeriest blossom that ever was made. 
When the little ones find me, they dance with delight, 
And fill up their aprons with buttercups bright. 
“ Now who loves butter ?” they shouting begin, 
As they hold me up under each lily-white chin. 


Sweet-Briar.—I am the Sweet-briar, and I grow 
By the way-side hedge where the children go. 
They search about, in my fragrant home, 
They say, “ It is time for the buds to come.” 


I keep quite still, till some gentle child 

Parts the leaves with her fingers mild ; 

Then I send my breath of fragrance out, 

And smile as I hear the happy shout, 

‘* The roses have come! the roses are here ! 

We will carry them home to our mother dear.” — 


Mosses and Ferns.—Little Mosses and Ferns are we, 
We dwell in the forest, fresh and free. 
We gratefully drink the gentle rain ; 
We smile when the sun shines out again ; 
And our fragrant thanks to the setting sun 
We breathe when our happy day is done 


All the flowers sing. Ar, “Song of the Flowers,” 
hi 
Little child, an offering Ae aa 
Of our fragrant love we bring. 
God has made us fair and bright 
For your pleasure and delight. 
From the garden, field, and wood, 
Sing, O sing ; the Lord is good. 


| Mother. (Sings.)—Little child, a flower art thou, 


In the dear Lord’s garden now. 
Gentle dews of heavenly love 

Fall upon thee from above. 

Sing with flowers of field and wood, 
Sing, oh sing the Lord is good. 


Child.—Father, dear, who sends the flowers 


In the field, the wood, the bowers, 
Joyful notes of sweetest praise, 
Unto Thee I gladly raise. 
Ali.—Sing, as loving spirits should, 
Sing, O sing; the Lord is good. 


Welcome. (For Examination Day.) 
BY M. nc SLADE. 


Welcome, dear friends! Our doors are open wide 
Like to some vineyard gates, where tender vines, 
With odorous blossoms, climb on every side, 

As higher yet each curling tendril twines, 

And lifts the young leaves where the glad sun shines. 


Welcome, dear friends! as though you entered now 
Where miners, delving for some hidden ore, 
Cease from thair labor for an hour, to show 

Their jewels rare, or gems, or golden store ; 
Spreading their precious wealth your eyes before. 


Welcome, dear friends! as though you came where stand, 
Within a field, glad youths and maidens fair, 

Singing, “ Come see how we, with willing hand, 

The golden grain bound up with youthful care 

That shines in ripening rows of beauty there!” 


For here, within these doors that open are, 
Blossom for us the buds of Wisdom’s vine; 

Here Learning’s grain-fields spread so wide, so far, 
And here we seek the gems of Truth’s deep mine ; 
And for our friends our treasures now shall shine. 


We welcome you! for, as the suibeam’s play 
Cheers the young vine with a sweet, silent call, 
Wakes the glad harvest glow, the gem’s pure ray, 
So does your gladdening love upon us fall, 

And bless our work. So, welcome, one and all! 


Good-by. (On Examination Day.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Mr. Superintendent, 
My few remarks now hear: 
On you we are dependent 
For visits all the year. 
To do us good you try. Receive our kind good-by. 


Mr. School-Committee, 
So welcome at our door, 
Now is it not a pity 
We should not see you more? 
To come again please try. Receive our kind good by. 


Friend, or mother, or father, 
Strange that our school-room, dear, 
Cannot your faces gather 
More than this once a year! 
It makes us sadly sigh. Receive our kind good-by. 


Scholars and loving teachers, 
A happy term we’ve passed ; 
Yet joy lights up your features,— 
Vacation’s come at last! 
For all, to all, say I[—receive our kind good-by! 


A Little Sermon, for a Little Boy. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


I’m but a little fellow to stand up here and preach. 

My sermon is to teachers, who little children teach ; 
Habakkuk : II, 2, my subject will contain. 

“MAKE IT PLAIN”: that is mytext; make it plain ; make it plain. 
Firstly: Small boys and girls don’t know very much ; 

When you teach a lesson, make it plain to such. 

Secondly : 1 will illustrate, just as the preachers do, 

By telling you an anecdote,—my hearers, it is true: 

A very little girl in Sunday-school had learned 

The story that Lot’s wife to a pillar of salt was turned. 

Now what a pillar was, the child she did not know, 

And in her little mind she thought ’twas a pil/ow / 

So she gravely asked one day (and it was not her fault), 

If Lot’s wife, in the resurrection, would rise a dag of salt! 
Thirdly: Uf that child’s teacher had shown what pillars were, 
Don’t you see it had been easy to make it plain to her? 
Fourthly, and \ast, in closing, I’ll give my text again : 
Habakkuk II : 2,—Make it plain ; make it plain. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


WE wish to thank our friends who have contributed to 
this department, and to solicit a continuation of their 
favors. Our space forbids the publishing of more than 
one solution of the same problem, except in special 


cases. We intend, however, to give credit to each per- 
son who sends a correct solution. If any fail to receive 
such credit, we desire to be reminded of it. A solution 
of Problem V., from “ F. P., 2d,” we omit, since it is the 
same as the one already published on page 161.—Eb. 


Problems. 


PROBLEM XXX1IV.—Let a hare start from a point 4 to 
run in a straight line, AC ; and let a dog, starting at the same in- 
stant from A, run always directly towards the hare, and exactly as 
fast as the hare, the angle B A C being acute. Where will the 
dog catch the hare, and what is the nature of his path? What 
must be the dog’s velocity in order to catch the hare at the point 
C, AC being equal to BA ? F. P. 


PROBLEM XXX V.—Integrate x 
1——| dx. 
A F. P. 


du=cos—! 
PROBLEM XXX VJI.—Suppose a right cone 4 ft. high, 1 ft. 
diameter at base, with density varying as the square of the distance 
from the axis. Where is the center of gravity ? F. P 


PROBLEM XXX V/I.—What would be the length of a sec 
onds pendulum on Mars ? F. P. 
PROBLEM XXX V/17.—Required the maximum rectangular 
parallelopipedon which can be inscribed in a given ellipsoid of 
revolution. F. P. 
PROBLEM XXXJX.—A certain quantity of water being given, 
it is required to find the relation between the radius of the base and 
the altitude of a cylindrical vessel, open at the top, which shall 
just hold the water and have its interior surface a minimum. _F. P. 
PROBLEM XL.—An urn contains an infinite number of balls, 
some of which are white, and the rest black. Suppose that m 
white balls and # black balls have been drawn and not replaced ; 
what is the probability that the next drawings will give 
white balls and g black balls ? A. B. E. 


Solutions. 


PROBLEM V///.—Volume of water = v. 
v= 9324+ X .5236 = 11 30.976 cubic inches. 
Area of base of the cylinder =a = a7? = @ 144. 
= 452.39 cu. in. 
Required depth of water in the cylinder = d. 
Vv 


d=—= 2.5 in., the required depth. 
a 
PROBLEM 1/X.—Let v=cost per Ib. in cts. 
x = 4 the number of lbs. 
Then 1.5 654 1.4X xy. 1.3y=.65. y=.50. 
The cost was 50 cts per Ib. J. M. L., E. H. C., F. P. 


PROBLEM X/.—Let x = quarterly rent. 
r = .025 = int. on one doll. for 3 mos. 
n= the No. of quarters in the time=zo. 
Then by the algebraic method for annuities and all periodical 


payments, (i+ 7r)*—1 1800 X .025 
x ——= 1800. 

r (1.025)??—1 

From this, quarterly rent, «$70.46. F. P. 


PROBLEM X/I.—1. To begin with, the man had in his purse 
$90. He took out $80 to buy the horse, and put back ¢100, when 
he sold him; so there was finally $110 in the purse, or $20 
more than at first; .. the man made $20. 2. It may seem that, 
when he sold the horse for $90, and bought him again for $80, he 
made $10; but in truth he did not make a cent, unless he could 
se]l the horse again for more than $80; and just as much more 
than $80 as he could get, so much did he make, viz.: $20. (Either 
(1) or (2) is a proof; both together complete.) F. P. 

[The man had a horse to begin with, and not $90.—ED.] 


PROBLEM X/V.—Let A =rolling circle, B = fixed circle. 
NB =the diameter of the rolling cir- 
cle which is perpendicular to the fixed circle. 

When the first circle, 4, has rolled } of the way round the 
other, B, the diameter, VB, will have a position parellel to its orig- 
inal direction—i. ¢., circle A has made ¢ of a revolution about its 
axis in going of the way round B. .. A will revolve twice in 
going round B once. 

PROBLEM XV.—Let x= one side of the field. 

y =the other. 
n =the perpendicular. 

(1) xy =a= No. of sq. rods in one acre. 


Also x: x? y? : y. (2) 
From (1) y wna putting this in (2) and reducing, we have— 
28 — 206+ — at =o. 


If in this equation we substitute the value of a, we can find x by 
Horner’s method, viz.:—t=9.2+; y=17.4+, both being in 
rods. F. P. 

PROBLEM XV/.—Pass a plane, BO, through the edge and 
axis of the wedge, ACBO. Consider any section parallel to this 
plane. Let s =the height of it, parallel to the axis, 4. 

Also let 2x = the length of the section, it being parallel to the 

edge of the wedge. 
= radius of the base. 
y = distance of this section from the plane, BO. 
A(R —y) 


R 


Then we have x= and 


The section being a rectangle, we have— 


2h 
Area of section = 2x2 = — — y) 
R 


R 
Volume = (R (R? — dy — y (R? dy.) 


R 2 2 R 3 
0 
When y=o, v= 
V=R, 
V== — hR*= 1.80826 + Ans. F. P. 


PROBLEM C= required contents. Suppose 
each cylinder to be cut off at each end by the tangent plane of the 
other cylinder, which is perpendicular to its own axis. The part 
either of these limited cylinders, which is outside of the other, 
consists of 4 exactly equal and similar parts. Consider one 
of these parts, ?, the base of which is $ the circular section of 
one cylinder ; the upright surface, part of the surface of the same 
cylinder ; and the third face, part of the surface of the other cylin- 
der. ‘Take the center of the diameter, 47, of the section of which 
the base is 4, as the origin; take a section plane perpendicular to 
the plane of the base, and parallel to the diameter, 42. 
Let y =the distance of the section plate from AA. 
x = upright dimension of the section perpen. to the base. 
2z==the dimension parallel to 42. 
R= radius of cylinder. mi 

Area of section = +z = R? — y? — — 


R 
Volume of P= V= R (y — 9? dy —(R? — y*) dy). 
Ry y, y 
2 2 R 3 
to 
2 
y=0, V=0; y=R, 


4 3 
Now C = contents of one cylinder — 4V. 
C = 6.28318 — .47 5.2? = 5.80843.—Ans. F. 


PROBLEM XX V1 we may solve as follows, if the pourings are 
to be reckoned singly instead of in pairs: If we begin with a@ in 
each cask and invert the process, taking from each cask $ of its 
eontents, the cask which contains the larger quantity after each 
pouring will have— lla 


4 8 16 
The #¢/ term of this series (= 4), and 2a —/ will be the re- 
quired contents. We have— 


a 
This series has 2 terms, the signs alternately + and —, the 
last term being +1 or —1, as # is odd or even. Summing the 


P. 


series, we have— wis a ("+2 —(—1)" ) 
3 X 2" 
2a— N= (ttt +(—1)") 
3x 2" E. 


PROBLEM XV.—Let «=the shorter of the two sides, and 
y=their difference. The two expressions for the area will then be, 

x? + xy =a (1). y (2 y =a (2). Dividing (2) by y, 
squaring and combining with twice (1), we have y*-+- ay? = a’, 
from which we find y, and, by sustituting in (1), we find x, The 
sides are 152.09 ft., 286.41 ft. E. H. C. 

PROBLEM XX/11.—The fallacy consists in giving x a special 
value in a part of the numerator, and retaining it with its general 
value in the subsequent reduction. F. P., E. H. C. 


We have received two answers to the “Five and five” puzzle 
(p. 165), but neither of the authors seems to have much confidence 
in the correctness of his answer. A. E. H. gives us :— 

“ Putting A before 5 and 5 (X), we have 4x. Placing A before 
and after 55 (LV), we have A/va, referring probably to the cruel 
Duke of Alva.” 

J. D. F. gives: “To five” V “and five” V “and fifty-five” LV or 
C < “the first of letters add” A, “It is a thing” WAR “that 
killed a king, And made a wise man mad.” 


The R is obtained by moving the < up to the I’, as we cannot! 
show with type. ' 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 


CASTINE.—The catalogue of the Eastern Normal School at 
Castine for the year ending May 20th, 1875, shows that the num- 
ber of pupils for the fall term was 121; for the winter term 58; 
for the spring term 157. The school has continued under the 
charge of G. T. Fletcher, A.M., a teacher of long and varied ex- 
perience, who shows himself admirably fitted for the position. He 
is assisted by Miss Helen B. Coffin, Miss Mary E. Hughes, Miss 
Eliza C. Lufkin, and Messrs. F. W. Conrad and J. W. Dresser. 
At first there was much doubt respecting the locating of this 
school at Castine, but the people of that place took so deep an inter- 
est in the success of the school, and Mr. Fletcher has proved so 
able an instructor, that since September 7, 1867, when the school 
begun with thirteen pupils, it registered six hundred different schol - 
ars during the first six years of its existence, and is to-day more 
flourishing than ever. The school year consists of two terms of 
twenty weeks each. The next term begins August 17, 1875. 


STATE 


FARMINGTON.—The commencement exercises of the Normal 
School at Farmington will be held about the rst of July. The 
graduating class this term is small. In connection with the Nor- 
mal there is a model school, consisting of the youngest classes of 
children, and graduates during the last term of their school-life 
are made to take occasional classes of these young scholars and 
practice upon them the theories that have been studied, and dur- 
ing the closing examination the graduates have to give public ex- 
hibitions of their proficiency as teachers, through the aid of these 
young scholars. 


LEWISTON.—The common council has passed an order directing 
the committee on school and school-houses to cause the school-house 
on Bridge street to be moved to the lot owned by the city at the 
corner of Bridge and Jones streets, and to have the same fitted 
and finished; also to have school-house on College road repaired 
and furnished; also that the school-house lots on Sabattus and 
Lisbon roads be fenced ; to enlarge school-house on upper Lincoln 
street by raising the roof and adding a story, or by raising the 
present house and putting under a story, and to finish and furnish 
the same ready for occupancy, and to make any other incidental 
repairs that may be needed. The whole cost of these improve- 
ments is estimated at $2,000. 


Care EvizAnetu.—The new town house, recently erected at 
Cape Elizabeth, is a handsome brick edifice two stories high. The 
style of architecture is Gothic, and the site on which it is built 
commands a fine view of the city and harbor. On the lower 
floor are the offices of the selectmen, and a spacious hall. Above 
are the rooms used for the Cape Elizabeth High School, which 
are very commodious, cheerful, well ventilated, and well furnished. 
The chairs and desks are of cherry and chestnut. Although the 
High School has been in operation but a short time comparatively, 
it has been attended with great success, and is destined to accom- 
plish a grand work in the educational interests of Cape Elizabeth. 
A philosophic apparatus has been purchashed for the High School 
at a cost of $200, a portion of the amount having been paid by 
the proceeds of spelling-matches. The selectmen have appropri- 
ated $600 for this school. 


BooruBay.—The contract for the graded school-house at Booth- 
bay, to be erected this season at the harbor, has been awarded to 
J. P. Baker and W. L. Dolloff, of Boothbay, for the sum of $4,147, 
exclusive of furniture. 


Eastport is undergoing a transformation: putting her High 
and Grammar schools into one, with a male principal and three fe- 
male assistants. That begins to look like business. No place in 
Maine is so well situated to have splendid schools as Eastport. 
With earnest teachers and good superintendence, no place in the 
county can compete with her successfully. 


Lubec has made a record the past year of which any town 
might well be proud, and the present committee seem determined 
to keep on. That is right; build a good school-building, grade 
your schools carefully, work with an object in view, and see if the 
example don’t bring up towns all around you. 


ANDROSCOGGIN.—On the first of April, 1574, there were 14,242 
children of the school age in Androscoggin county, 6,279 of whom 
were in Lewiston, and 2,266 in Auburn. The number registered 
as attending school at least four weeks during the year was 9,257. 
The average length of schools maintained during the year was 214 
weeks. Excluding Lewiston, Auburn, and Lisbon, which have 
abolished the district system of maintaining schools, and there are 
112 districts in the county; 240 schools were maintained, all the 
teachers but 10 in Summer and go ‘in Winter, being women. 
Wages of teachers, exclusive of board, males $11, and females $4.39. 


FRYEBURG.—The Spring term of the Academy closed on Tues- 
day, after a most prosperous and successful term. Under the ex- 
cellent management of Mr. Wilson, and Miss Sewell, his able as 
sistant the past term, the school takes rank among the very best in 
the State. What is greatly needed is that the friends of the Acad- 
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emy should take hold and richly endow it and put it on a solid 
financial basis. 


— The Washington County Agricultural Society offers the fol- 
lowing premiums, which are worthy the attention of teachers and 
pupils: Best specimen of free-hand drawing and design $2.00; 
Second best, $1.50; Third best, $1.00. 

— Mr. George B. Wheeler, from Kennebunkport, is to take charge 
of the Dennysville High school. 

— Mr. Charles a Merrill has accepted the Machias High school 
for another year. 

— The classes of ’72,’73, and ’74 of Westbrook Seminary will 
have a reunion the next Commencement. 

— Bates College Commencement week will open Sunday June 27. 

— The Yournal says that in one school in Auburn 28 children 
have taken the measles. 

— Hersey has voted to raise $100 for a free High school to 
begin September rst. 

— The annual exhibition of Wilton Academy took place Tues- 
day evening, before a very attentive audience, and the exercises 
were very interesting. 

— The Commencement exercises at Kent’s Hill Seminary and 
the Wesleyan Female College takes place June tst, 2d, and 3d. 
The exercises will be of more than usual interest. 


New Hampshire. 


Will the Principals of the various academical and higher schools 
in the State kindly see that full reports of their anniversary exer- 
cises, lists of graduates, etc.,at the close of the present term, are 
promptly sent to the editor of this column ? 


Nasuua. — The pupils of one of the Grammar schools are 
awarded two marks for every error discovered in the 7¢/egraph. 
A good idea, and the Zé/egraph can stand the test better than 
many of our papers. T. W. H. Hussey, for some years 
principal of the High School, has resigned. Rev. Mr. Kelsey, of 
Hollis, fills out the unexpired term. Mr. Hussey has won the 
reputation of being a faithful and thorough-going teacher ; we hope 
he too hasn’t got the missionary fever that has carried so many 
others of our best men down among the heathen of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. The fine laboratory in the Spring street 
school house has been thoroughly fitted up, at an expense of $1,000, 
and was dedicated on the igth by chemical tests, by Professor 
Hussey and 25 earnest High school students. Various salts were 
analyzed, and their names, hitherto unknown to the class, were 
correctly ascertained by the students from an examination of their 
elements. So interesting were the experiments that the class 
voted to extend the time by remaining half an hour after school 
each day. ‘This is the sort of work that our schools are everywhere 
perishing for—and we shall be glad to receive accounts of similar 
scientific work all over the State. Will not some student send us 
monthly abstracts of their doings ? 


HoLtts, it is suggested, should celebrate the 17th of June ina 
manner of worthy her record. Between seventy and eighty of her 
sons were in the battle of Bunker Hill, and her loss—eight men 
killed and six wounded—was greater than any other town in New 
England. The commission of Captain Prescott, of the town, still 
in existence, is signed by Joseph Warren. 


PorrsMouTi. — Miss A. C. Morgan, principal of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, has completed arrangements for keeping the 
school open during the Summer for such pupils as may desire to 
avail themselves of our seaside attractions, and at the same time 
pursue their studies. Frequent excursions to the beaches, picnics, 
and other amusements, are to be features of the season. 

Now that people have been learning to spell, how would it do to 
have a few reading matches ?—/ortsmouth Gazette. 


MERIDEN.—A correspondent of the Congregationalist corrects 
the paragraph quoted in this column, a few weeks ago, to the ef- 
fect that the English department of that institution is to be given 
up. He says, however, that it will be “mainly a college-fitting 
school.” The Academy “has already started on their course not 
less than ten foreign missionaries, and many more in the home 
field; more than three hundred ministers of various denomina- 
tions; four presidents and several founders of colleges, and sent 
out more than seven thousand into the various professions and 
callings of life.” 


NortH WARE.—Clinton Grove Seminary closed at the middle 
of the spring term on account of the withdrawal of the principal 
to the High School in Goffstown. This is the largest if not the 
only Friends’ school in the State, and has some sterling men as 
backers. The late principal sent out thorough scholars, and has 
shown what the school might do if it only had the financial re- 
sources that it hopes before long to obtain. 


LItTLETON, it is said, is the leading town in the country in the 
manufacture of stereoscopic views. More than 350,000 are made 
and sold annually to wholesale and retail dealers in all parts of 
the country. There are two firms engaged in the business, Kil- 
burn Brothers, and Frank G. Weller. There are no better artists 
than these in the country, and no better views in the world. ‘They 


have given the photographic art years of study, and carried it to 
its finest point.—Cor. Statesman. 


PERSONAL.—Mr. Brackett, principal of the Keene High School, 
leaves at the close of the present term to take charge of the Sci- 
entific department at St. Johnsbury Academy, Vermont. Perhaps 
no school in the State has done better work in the matter of sci- 
ence than Keene High School under Mr. Brackett’s care. St. 
Johnsbury has evidently put the right man into the right place. 
Professor Brackett will yet be heard from in his chosen line of 
study. 

— Cora F. Nichols, of Manchester, goes to Quincy, Mass., at an 
increased salary. 

— A beautiful flag, costing $125, has been presented to the Man- 
chester High School Cadets. 


Vermont. 


LupLow.—Black River Academy closed its forty-first year week 
before last, with examinations, continuing during three days. One 
hundred and sixty students have been in attendance during the spring 
term. The examinations proved that this institution maintains its 
place among the best schools in New England. Five teachers 
have been employed during the year. 


Sr. JouNsburRY.—Mr. S. H. Brackett, a graduate of Harvard 
College, and for seven years past principal of the Keene (N. H.) 
High School, has been chosen teacher of Natural Sciences in the 
St. Johnsbury Academy. Mr. Brackett’s enthusiasm in this de- 
partment of school work, as well as his long and successful expe- 
rience make him unusually well fitted for the position. 

The students of the academy are doing some profitable out-of- 
door work, especially in their researches in Geology and Botany. 
Last Saturday they chartered a train on the Vermont Division of 
the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad, and went out twenty-five 
miles, examining here and there rock cuttings of this new railway 
and obtaining not a few valuable specimens. Additions to cabinet 
and apparatus are frequently made by appropriations from the 
trustees, and the school is now offering excellent facilities for the 
study of the elements of every branch of Natural Science. 


— The closing exercises of the Northfield graded school occurred 
on Friday evening, and consisted of orations by the graduating 
class, and an address by Edward Conant, and music. 


Massachusetts. 


Worcester County Teachers’ Association. 

Orper or Exercises of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting, to be held at Graf- 
ton, June 4th and sth, 1875. 

Friday — 10:00 A. M.—Introductory Exercises. 10:30—Paper: The Teach- 
er’s Vocation; by C. C. Woedman, Lodge Street School, Worcester. 11:00— 
Discussion. 2:00 p. M.—Paper : Geography in our Common Schools; by A.E. 
Ford, Clinton High School. 2:00o—Discussion. 3:00—Paper: The Teacher Out 
of School; by Myra B. Richardson, Fitchburg. 3:30 — Discussion. 4:00 — An 
Exercise in Pronunciation; by Edwin Emery, High School, Whitinsville. 7:30 
— Lecture: Morals, Manners, Habits; by Joshua Bates, Brimmer School, 
Boston. 

Saturday.—g:00 A. M.—Election of Officers. 9:15—Paper: School Supervisio 
in our Smaller Towns; by J. E. Day, Supt. Pub. Schools, Westboro’. 9:45 — 
Discussion. 10:15—A Talk on Reading in School; by E. H. Russell, State 
Normal School, Worcester. 

The following subjects are proposed for discussion, as opportunity may offer : 
** How Much Arithmetic ought we to teach ir our Grammar Schools ”’ *‘ Should 
Teachers be Members of the School Board?’ ‘ Honor Among Scholars.” 

E. S. Nason, of Worcester, will be present, and illustrate his method of 
teaching music. 

All interested in the welfare of our schools are cordially invited to attend, and 
take part in the discussions School committees esfecia/ly are invited. It is ex- 
pected that the railroads will make the usual reductions. The citizens of Grafton 
kindly offer free entertainment. 


Vasuti E. Hapgoop, Secretary. ALBERT WARREN, President. 


Hampden County Teachers’ Convention. 

About 300 teachers, including quite a number of the Westfield 
normal scholars, gathered at the High-School hall, Springfield. 
About five-sixths of the assembly were ladies. After the opening 
exercises the first topic, “To what extent and in what way should 
history be taught in our public schools?” was opened by Superin- 
tendent A. P. Stone, who claimed that history should be introduced 
earlier, both by oral introduction and text-books, the object of the 
study being, not to give the pupil a mass of information, but to 
teach him how to study and acquire a taste for historical reading. 
Principal E. Brookings advocated a more general use of maps in 
this study, poems, travels, and all other writings that have a bear- 
ing on the study. James Tufts, of Monson, the jolly old peda- 
gogue of the assembly, spoke briefly on the subject. The next 
topic, “ What are the duties of teachers to their scholars, to the 
public, and to each other?” was opened by E. A. Hubbard, of 
Fitchburg, formerly superintendent of the public schools in Spring- 
field, who dwelt upon the idea that teachers should endeavor to rec- 
ognize and provide for the individual characteristics of their schol- 
ars. Principal W. W. Colburn, of the high school, spoke mainly 
of the teachers’ duties to their schools, claiming that they should 
know the surroundings and prospects of their scholars, that they 
may adapt their teachings to their needs. Prof. G. A. Walton, of 
Westfield, read an essay, the principle of which was that teachers 
should freely exchange experiences and thoughts, by means of in- 
stitutes, newspapers, and educational journals. 

The afternoon session was opened with an essay by President J. 


W. Dickinson, of the Westfield Normal School, upon the topic, 


“ What should be the ultimate ends of school discipline, and by 
what means are these ends best attained?” The paper defined 
discipline as the condition of mind known as culture or self-gov- 
ernment, which is the ultimate object of all education. School 
government may be productive only of good order, or may con- 
duct the pupil to the routine acquisition of facts, but either of 
these attainments falls short of the true object of discipline and 
education. To secure this the teacher must be well prepared for 
his work, provided with improved appliances, and assisted by the 
coéperation of parents. The general discussion of the subject 
was participated in by Charles Hammond of Monson, Rev. Wm. 
Rice, A. E. Gibbs of Westfield, James Tufts of Monson, and A. P. 
Stone. M. C. Stebbins opened the next topic, “ Are the influ- 
ences now operating upon teachers in our public schools such as 
tend to raise the character of the profession?” and spoke of the 
limitations which teachers are obliged to submit to by those above 
them. He said that, in his opinion, the principal of a school 
should have a voice in selecting his assistants and text-books, and 
that he should have the power to promote or discipline according 
to his judgment. The topic was further discussed by H. B. Rich- 
ardson and E, F. Foster of Springfield, who thought that the readi- 
ness of the people to support the schools and supply appurte- 
nances, the progress of science, and the multiplicity of books, were 
influences fraught with good to the school system and the profes- 
sion of teacher. T. W. Bicknell added a few words on the bene- 
ficial influence of the homes of the present day, the press, school 
boards, and normal schools. The session was closed by the unan- 
imous adoption of a resolution offered by A. P. Stone, expressing 
satisfaction at the consolidation of the educational periodicals, and 
commending the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The principal feature of the evening session at the First church 
was the essay by J. D. Philbrick upon the vital subject, “ How to 
make common school education practical.” This paper was fol- 
lowed by remarks by T. W. Bicknell, who gave his observation of 
the schools at Athens, and Rev. Washington Gladden, who thought 
that there was danger of the schools falling into routine from ex- 
cess of mechanism in goverment. 

The closing session was held at the High-School hall, Saturday 
morning, the only topic for discussion being, “ What are the ends 
to be secured in keeping a school record, and what items should be 
included in it?” discussed by L. H. Marvell of Holyoke, H. H. 
Phillips of Wilbraham, S. F. Chester of Springfield, and J. H. 
Haldeman of Westfield. 


The Greenfield Convention. 

The second annual convention of the teachers’ association of 
Franklin and Hampshire counties, at Greenfield, opened with a 
large attendance at the hall of the High School building, yester- 
day, 25th inst. A.J. Sanborn presided, and the first essay, by 
Principal E. J. Ruddock, of the Greenfield High School, was on 
the use of text-books. He particularly urged the importance of 
direct influence from the teacher, rather than from the text- 
book, and he would never allow teacher or pupil the use of 
the text-book in the recitation room. The discussion on the best 
methods of conducting recitations was participated in by Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, of Northfield; W. B. Harding, of the Hatfield 
Academy ; and Principal S. D. Childs, of the Shelburne Falls High 
School. Mr. Sunderland, in opening his remarks, named four ob- 
jects of a recitation: first, te enable teachers to explain the lesson 
intelligently ; second, to insure proper study on the part of the 
pupil; third, to cultivate the power of expression; fourth, to cre- 
ate in the pupil an enthusiasm for his studies. Mr. Harding spoke 
of the importance of varying one’s method of conducting recita- 
tions. The classes should be led along step by step to the hardest 
processes, that every detail might be made clear. The teacher 
must have the closest attention of every pupil to the end of the rec- 
itation, and must in every respect get very near to the pupil. Mr. 
Charles spoke strongly in favor of object-teaching, and would 
have every recitation thoroughly illustrated. He would have 
the legislature grant $500 to every High School for appara- 
tus. Miss C. A. Bates, of the Greenfield Grammar School, 
displayed the proficiency of her class in History, giving an exercise 
with blackboard illustrations. 

This closed the morning session, and Superintendent H. L. Ed- 
wards, of Northampton, opened the afternoon exercises with a capi- 
tal address on the “ Requisites to successful teaching.” Among 
the requisites external to the teacher are liberal appropriations, 
proper supervision, parental and family sympathy and co-opera- 
tion with the teacher; but chiefly the teacher’s agency. After 
some class exercise in Music, under the direction of Q. L. Dickin- 
son, of Easthampton, Rev. J. F. Moors followed, in his usual for- 
cible style, in a discussion on town and district systems of schools 
contrasted. He urged the immense superiority of the town system 
over that of the district, and deplored the fact that Franklin county 
was the only county that had loudly resisted the change. H. K. 
Sanderson of Amherst, and Rev. W.S. Kimball of Greenfield, 
followed in a similar strain. 

In the evening was an address by Prof. J. H. Seelye, of Am- 
herst, on the importance of cultivating attention in schools, and 
the way to doit, and its general effect in mental discipline. 

On Saturday the convention re-elected the present officers, and 
attended to a class exercise in Drawing, another in Music, a lec- 
ture by Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, and an interesting dis- 
cussion on questions proposed by the members, and adjourned 
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after a most profitable and interesting series of meetings. The 
teachers of the river counties may well be proud of their success, 
not only in their home work, but in their public gatherings; and 
their associates in the other counties of Massachusetts may look 
well to their laurels that they bear them with honor. The younger 
conventions are full of zeal and energy. 


Boston.— Zhe Anderson School of Natural History will not be 
opened this Summer, for want of funds for its support. The original 
endowment is insufficient to keep the school in operation, and the 
teachers and professors cannot be expected to give their time and 
services without remuneration. We hope a liberal endowment will 
be made toestablish this school on a permanent foundation. 

The busts of John G. Whittier and Professor Agassiz, by Pres- 
ton Powers, have just arrived at Boston from Florence, and are rep- 
sented as faithful and characteristic in portraiture, and remarkable 
for elaborate and delicate mechanical execution. 

At the English High School prize declamations, Saturday, at 
Tremont Temple, the number of contestants was fourteen, and 
the prizes were awarded as follows: First prizes, E. C. Wilde and 
F. Getchell ; second prizes, E. O. Rockwood and E. C. Miller; 
third prizes, F. H. Lane and F.S. Allen. W. T. Miller would 
have received the first second prize had he not taken a second 
prize last year. According to the rule, one boy cannot receive two 
prizes of the same class. The recitation of N. T. Kaneo, of 
Japan, was admirable, end worthy of special commendation. 

Dr. Henry Stephen Cutler, the well-known organist of New 
York, proposes to remove to Boston and devote himself to teach- 
Ing. 

peied — The Public School Teachers of the city, numbering 
450, met on Wednesday, May 19, at the call of the Drawing Commit- 
the of Boston, in the Girls’ High School, Newton street. Examina- 
tions were given in Free-Hand, one hour; Model Drawing, one 
hour; Memory, one-half hour. Axaminer — Prof. Walter Smith, 
General Supervisor of the Boston Public Schools. The examina- 
tion was continued to Wednesday, May 22d, and will be concluded 
Saturday, May 29th, in other departments. About two-thirds of the 
whole number of teachers (1,000) and more, now hold certificates 
of ability to teach Drawing according to the requirements of the 
Drawing Course. 


THE programme of the annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association is on hand too late for insertion in this is- 
sue. The lectures, papers, and discussions give promise of a ex- 
cellent meeting at East Weymouth next Friday and Saturday, June 
4aud 5. Let as many as can be present to enjoy the occasion. 
Programmes will be sent to all the towns in the county. 


Rhode Island. 


A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
June 4th and sth, at the Baptist church in Pascoag. The Institute 
will be under the direction of Commissioner Stockwell, assist- 
ed by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University; William A. 
Mowry, of English and Classical School, Providence; B. W. 
Hood, Director of Music in the Providence Schools; O."B. Grant, 
principal Federal Street Grammar School, and others. 

Exercises will consist of addresses, discussions, and teaching- 
exercises. Among the topics to be considered are: School Man- 
agement, Language, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Music, Read- 
ing, and Spelling. 

Pascoag, the present northern terminus of the Providence and 
Springfield railroad, proffers a hearty welcome to all who shall at- 
tend. Free return tickets will be given over said road to all in at- 
tendance upon the Institute. A cordial invitation is extended to 
ail to be present. Numbers beget enthusiasm: enthusiasm ensures 
success. 


PAWTUCKET.—An adjourned meeting of the school committee 
was held on Thursday afternoon at the office of P. E. Tillinghast, 
Esq. The new committee were organized by the election of Rev. 
G. Bullen, chairman, and Edwin Clapp, secretary. The following 
were appointed the standing committees: On School Property — 
George H. Fuller, Preserved W. Arnold, Edwin Jenckes; On 
Qualifications for High School and promotions in other schools— 
Andrew Jenckes, Rev. G. Bullen, Francis Pratt; On Books — An- 
drew Jenckes, Pardon E. Tillinghast, Rev. G. Bullen; On Qualifi- 
cations of Teachers—Andrew Jenckes, Francis Pratt, Edwin Clapp ; 
On Finance—Pardon E. Tillinghast, Rev. G. Bullen. 


Voted, That the superintendent be required to make a written re- 
Port to the committee at the end of each school term, as to the con- 
dition and wants of the schools, with such suggestions and recom- 
mendations as he may see fit to make. 


East PROVIDENCE.—Miss Dora Appleton succeeds Miss Emma 
F. Sutton in District No. 2, Rumford. 

NorTH SMITHFIELD.—Miss E. F. Winsor has taken the school 
in District No. 8. 

LINCOLN. — The recent district election at Ashton having re- 
sulted in the choice of a new trustee, anew corps of teachers have 
been selected for: the schools. Miss Desire Aldrich has been 
Placed in charge of the Grammar School, while Miss Ballou and 
Miss Lydia C. Sprague have been put into the Primary School. 

WARREN. — Mr. Oliver S. Pease has been appointed to the 
Principalship of the High School. 


Connecticut. 


| 76. 


Robert Ely, ’76; salutatorian, C. P, Searle, ’76; poet, D. M. Pratt, 
Last Sabbath evening Professor Tourjee, of the 


CounTY TEACHERS’ AssociaTions.—Having enjoyed, during Boston Conservatory of Music, gave one of his noted praise-meet- 
the past week, the pleasure of being present at the twenty-eighth ings. The house was crowded. 


annual session of the Hampden County Teachers’ Association in 
Massachusetts, a fresh impression of its usefulness impels our pen 
to write a paragraph relating to the value of this institution. 


YALE COLLEGE. 
“The anniversary exercises of the Yale Divinity School took 


In the year 1847 this association began its existence in great | Place in the College street church at New Haven, last Thurs- 


weakness. It comprised at the outset a few teachers from several 
Dur- | 


of the large towns, who felt the need of mutual codperation. 
ing several years they met semi-annually in the several principal 
towns of the county, bearing the expenses by personal assessment 
of the members. Subsequently the State made an appropriation 
of fifty dollars to defray expenses of meetings to all counties of 
the State in which two sessions should be held annually. After a 
time only one meeting each year was required by law, in order to 
secure the appropriation. 

Massachusetts has had her normal schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, etc., as valuable auxiliaries in her educational work, to which 
large credit is due. But county teachers’ associations must not be 
regarded as an insignificant agency in the work that has been ac- 
complished since the day of Horace Mann. The truly solid founda- 
tion on which the public school system rests, up and down the val- 
ley of the Connecticut and along the Berkshire hills, is due in no 
small degree to the interest awakened and kept alive in the minds 
of teachers and friends of education, by the meetings in which 
principles and methods have been discussed. 

This is an educational institution of which little is known in our 
State. Its utility, as an aid in promoting thorough instruction and 
in creating a higher estimate of a general diffusion of knowledge, 
has never been appreciated because its influence has not been felt. 

The State Teachers’ Association has held its annual meetings 
quite regularly, and it has doubtless been instrumental in awakcn- 
ing greater zeal in the minds of many teachers, as they have re- 
turned from each meeting to their work. But in a large assembly 
of teachers from various sections of the State, few have a personal 
acquaintance with any considerable number of those belonging to 
it, and but a limited number can participate in its exercises. Still, 
the inspiration of large numbers of persons engaged in the same 
duties rarely fails of producing good results. Much valuable in- 
formation will nearly always be received from well-prepared lec- 
tures and racy discussions. The talents and experience of persons 


gathered from the extensive territory of a State must, as a matter | _ 


of course, exercise an elevating influence upon those in attendance, 
strangers though they may be to each other, 

But the county association has an advantage which that of a 
State has in a less degree, because of the more intimate acquaint- 
ance and mutual interest soon found in the former, which cannot 
exist to any great extent in the latter. Local questions may re- 
ceive more familiar treatment, and stronger sympathy will natur- 
ally exist between those living in the vicinity, having a similar ex- 
perience. 

Moreover they fill a place to which town and neighborhood asso- 
ciations are not adequate on account of the limited means of the 
latter to keep up an interest, although these are at times very val- 
uable and efficient in their influence. County teachers’ associa- 
tions must be, and cannot fail to be recognized as important links 
in the educational chain, by those who take note of the progress 
of the work of instruction and the agencies at work in promot- 
ing it. 


New Brirain.—Prof. D. N. Camp will be remembered by mul- 
titudes of former pupils of the Connecticut State Normal School, 
as the genial principal of that institution in its early days, in which 
he performed an excellent service. From a circular recently re- 
ceived we are pleased to learn that he has just completed a very 
successful work of five years in the education of young ladies, at 
his institution located at New Britain. We commend this school 
to the attention of any looking for a safe and thorough school for 
their daughters. 

Prof. I. N. Carleton, principal of the StateN ormal School, is to 
represent this State at the National Educational Meeting, to be 
held at Minneapolis, on the first ‘Tuesday in August. 


Colleges. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

We can hardly expect more from the editors of the Student than 
their sad attempts at sarcasm on our reports in the JOURNAL. 
But as “they are not responsible for their acts,” in the words of 
the president, we heartily forgive them. Our Freshman 
ball nine played with the Easthampton nine last Saturday, 22d 
inst., and were badly beaten, score being 17 to 6. The 
University nine have begun field practice in earnest, and it is pro- 
posed that they be sent to Saratoga in July. The members at 
present are as follows: J. B. Stanchfield, p.; F. E. Storke, c.; 
W. W. Leete, s. s.; J. E. Plimpton, 1st b.; D. M. Pratt, 2d b.; H. 
S. Dwight, captain and 3d b.; M. E. Conch, r. f.; Chas. Arnd, 
c. f.; G. F. Mears, l. f. The last examination of the Sen- 
iors, that of Professor Burgess, is to be on the 16th of June. 

The newly-elected officers of the Athenae are the following: Pres- 
ident, J. B. Stanchfield, ’76; vice-president, G. L. Smith, ’76; sal- 
utatorian, G. L. Smith, 76; poet, D. P. Bliss, 78. For the Alex- 
andrian society, viz.: President, A. A. Smith, ’76; vice-president, 


day, President Porter presiding. The graduating class numbers 
35, the largest ever graduated from this department. It includes 
a colored man anda blind man. ‘The number of students has been 
increasing fast for a few years, and this year reached 100, repre- 
senting about 35 colleges, and a dozen different religious denom- 
inations. 


— There will be twenty-three elective courses in Latin and 
Greek at Harvard next year, against only seventeen this year. In 
all ninety-five electives are offered in eleven different departments, 
giving a wide range for selection. 

— The students of Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., are setting 
out trees on the college grounds, recitations being omitted one day 
for each class for this purpose. 

— Rev. Father Buteux has given 2,500 volumes to the Boston 
(Catholic) College. 

— President L. Clarke Seelye, of Amherst, has removed to 
Northampton and his Smith College charge. 

— The inauguration of President-elect Capen will take place at 
Tufts College, June 2d. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Iowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. Asa lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools, and what our schools should do for us,” 


has been received with great favor in the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 
that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, schvol 
superintendents and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear so able a lecturer on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello county, 
Iowa, until June 15, when he will start for the East. 


Correspondence and Queries. 


Mr. Editor : — Will you please inform me which is 
correct—Zwo cheeses, or two cheese ? 


Ans.—“ Two cheeses” is correct. 


TEACHER. — The word “ present ” is sometimes writ- 
ten as part of the superscription of a note or letter. 
How is it properly accented? and why? I first used to 
hear it accented pres’ent. My youthful skepticism reject- 
ed this accentuation. I said it is nota pres’ent ; but the 
direction must be to present’ the note. Ihave since then 


thought : it is always written upon notes, etc., addressed 
to persons in town, those who are fres‘ent; and usually 
no one in particular is ordered to present’ it. Still, I 
am in doubt. It is a very grave inquiry. 


Mr. Editor :—In answer to the query in the columns 
of your issue of May 15th, with regard to a substitute 
for the words carry and dorrow,1 suggest in the former 
case to do the carrying mentally and simply add so 
many units or tens to the units or tens of the next col- 
umn: and in the latter case, instead of do:rowing that 


which it is never intended to return, to fake one from 
the next higher denomination, thus giving expression to 
just the act performed by the mind. CAMBRIDGE. 


QuERY.—* Parse each word in ¢his sentence ; The swallow will 
fly South next August.”—[Z.xamination Questions.] Should it not 
read as follows ?—Parse every word in the following sentence: 
The swallow will fly South in or during the month of August, 
next. 


Ans. — Both expressions are correct so far as the use 
of each and every is concerned. Goold Brown states 
that each, every, and either are called distributions, be- 
cause though they imply all the persons or things 
that make up a number, they consider them not as one 
whole, but as taken separately. 

Worcester states that each can be applied to one of 
two, or any greater number ; every can be applied only 
to one of more than two individuals. 


“Is Being.” 
The phrase és or was doing, building, etc., to express 
a passive sense is the old- and well-established form. 
The expression is or was being done, built, etc., is now 
also much used, although most of the critics have se- 
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verely reprobated it. The older form is generally sim- 
pler and more natural than the modern, and for this 
reason is to be preferred. But whenever the earlier 
mode cannot be used, or would be acknowledged if 
used, we may, with the sanction of excellent authorities, 
employ the passive form és being done, built, etc. 


New Publications. 


Warren’s Descriptive Geometry. 
One or two points in Mr. Warren’s reply to his reviewers de- 


serve notice. 
In defence of the notation used in his Descriptive Geometry, he 
says he has never met with more than two systems of notation, and 


The original expression was, “ The house is én build- 
ing ;” then “a building,” and finally @ was dropped. 

In the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.— 
I Peter, iii, 20. 

As forms of speech are in the main a matter of usage, 
we add a number of quotations showing the practice of 
some good writers : 

Where a new church és building. —E. Everett. 

The Marshal .. . rode out to see what was doing.— 
Macaulay. 

While innocent blood was shedding under the forms 
of Justice.—Macau/ay. 

Macaulay never uses the newer form [is being done]. 

He is now deing educated for a Catholic priest.— 
Robert Southey 1797. 

This and the following examples are quoted by the 
Rey. Dr. Fitzedward Hall as the earliest use of the ne- 
ologism “is being” : 

A man who ?s deing strangled.—Charles Lamb. 

That question which és now deing discussed every- 
where.—Dr. Thomas Arnold. 

Anyone, for instance, who will go to the Potteries, 
and will look at the tawdry, glaring, ill-proportioned 
ware, which 7s deing made there for certain American 
and colonial markets.—Matthew Arnold. 

The children for whom it [the History] was written 
grew older while it was being written.—Rev. Dr. Edward 
A. Freeman. 

England’s dearest children were being defended by the 
strength of heart of men.— Ruskin. 

Even where orthodoxy was preserved, the depth and 
fervour of the Laudian era was being supplanted by a 
cold, dry, and minute theology.— ev. Dr. F. H. 
Newman. 

These quotations show that the expression “is be- 
ing” with a perfect participle will become so amply au- 
thorized as to be unobjectionable English to the most 
finical purist. At the same time we must say that, at 
present, in most cases, we prefer the old, simple, clas- 
sical form “is doing, is building, is printing,” etc., be- 
cause it is simple, forcible, and unobjectionable ; but if 
we could best express any meaning by using the new 
form we should not hesitate to use it. 

The phrase “is being,” etc., is often used very inele- 
gantly for a much better and simpler expression. We 
cannot say, for instance, to express a passive sense, 
“The Christians are persecuting,” but instead of the 
awkward form “ The Christians ave being persecuted,” we 
may better say “ The Christians are persecuted.” So, for 
instance, “ numerous complaints are being made about 
the condition of our streets:” say are made, etc. And 
sometimes we may better give the expression a turn or 
adopt a wholy new phrase. They are being tried for 
theft: say on trial, etc. L. J. C. 


Conn. Rule vs. U. 8. Rule. 

On page 233 (issue of May 15) it seems to me “ F. 
P.” has fallen into an error on the Conn. Rule versus 
U. S. Rule. His first expression, N=P (1.12)—p 
(1.04), is the unit due at the end of the year (Conn. Rule) 
when a payment greater than the interest due has been 


made at the end of the 8th month. ( By the way, 
where does he state the “me of the payment ?) 


His second expression, N = P (1.08) — p, is the 
amount due (U. S. Rule) at the end of the 8ih month. 


There ought to be added to this the interest on N for 
the last four months of the year before taking the dif- 
ference. 

This gives a very different result from that which 
“F. P.” draws, viz, that in the case which he sup- 
poses the creditor gains by the Conn. Rule. Suppose 
(e. g) a note of $100, at 12 per cent., on which $50.00 
is paid at the end of eight months from date of note 
By the Conn. Rule the amount due at the end of the 
year is $60.00. By the U. S. Rule the amount due at 
the end of eight months is $58.00; but at the end of 
the year $60.32. 

The result is that the creditor gains by the U. S. Rule. 
This corresponds exactly with the statement of “I. D.” 
in the previous column, on p. 233, and is the reverse of 
“F. P.’s” conclusion. 


briefly describes both. He claims to have adopted one of these 
systems, in which, he says, Joints are designated by two sma// let- 
ters, aa’, etc, ; dines by four smai/ letters and a dash, ab—a’b’, etc.; 
and planes, by cafita/ letters, PQP”, etc. 

We never supposed Mr. Warren had any system in his notation. 
It seemed to us that he wrote along in a vague, rambling way, 
using sometimes small letters, and sometimes capitals, to denote 
the same things, according to his fancy. Let us see how far the 
book will support his claims to a regular system. We will take 
the author’s own words on pages 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, and 227: 
‘* The point FF’,” “ pp’ is the given point,” “any vertical line, as 
O—C’O’,” “assume kM as the axis,” the point “B is similarly 
“found,” the plane e’Qb,” “ VV’ is the given point.” 

It will be seen from these extracts, that there is the greatest ir- 
regularity in the use of small letters and capitals to mark points, 
lines, and planes, and we believe that much of the confusion in the 
plates and the prolixity of the text comes from this very want of 
system. 

The answer to Mr. Warren’s question how can it be harder to 
find points and lines on the plates by his notation than by the 
other, is a simple one. 

Plate V, fig. 46, in Mr. Warren’s book, has three intersecting 
lines, with the letter k at the point of intersection, and other letters 
at the extremities of the lines. In the text reference is made to the 
line k M, and so there are three directions to follow in trying 
to find M, after the eye has fixed upon k. This is comparatively 
a simple case, for, in complicated figures, there are often many 
lines intersecting at one point, and much time may be wasted 
in looking along several lines before the right one is recog- 
nized, where they are designated as shown above. Olivier’s sys- 
tem marks the line plainly and unmistakably at one point, the mid- 
dle of the line. And, in regard to the general merits of the two 
systems, that of Olivier must commend itself on the ground of con- 
ciseness, as well as clearness ; for in place of Mr. Warren’s expres- 
sions, “the point pp’, the line ab—a’b’,” a clear writer, following 
Olivier, would say simply, “the point p, the line A ;” or, as is usu- 
ally the case, the words Point and dine might be omitted altogether, 
and the student knows at once that in one case reference is made 
to a point, and in the other to a line. But, as we have previously 
implied, Mr. Warren has a passion for using many words, and 
the same feeling may have induced him to adopt this long and 
clumsy notation that led to his writing an examination question re- 
cently in the form, “ Show what given data are necessary, etc.” 

As to the alleged want of charity in neglecting to credit him with 
a pardonable slip in the statement of an impossible problem, we 
can only say we had no means of knowing that the book was made 
in “ dog days,” and so felt at liberty to criticise it as books are usu- 
ally reviewed and criticised. 

We had proposed to review the other books of Prof. Warren’s 
series, but have been requested to withhold the publication of any 
further comments upon his works, 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By A. L. Thieblin. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard ;—New York : Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham ; 1875. 
American readers will be glad to read this book, for it describes 

in a most entertaining way, and in a vivacious style, the character, 
condition, and prospects of a country which has occupied the at- 
tention of the world, on account of its recent struggles for freedom. 
In this brilliant narrative we find the truths of history and the facts 
of government. By the light of the camp-fire the author wrote his 
sketches of the Carlist revolutions, and the real condition of affairs 
in that unhappy country may be readily gathered from this book, 
which narrates the important events, and describes the men most 
conspicuous in the late wars. 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD, A Manual for Self-instruction in 
Frederich Froebel’s Educational Principles, and a_ Practical 
Guide to Kinder-Garteners. By Edward Wiebe. With seventy- 
~~ plates of illustrations. Springfield, Mass.: Milton, Bradley 

0. 


The attention which American educators are now bestowing 
upon primary education leads us to prize highly every effort which 
is intelligently and wisely made to educate the people in Froebel’s 
methods of instruction. Such works will be welcomed by all, for 
true teachers will enjoy that which has in it the elements of system 
and philosophy, and poor teachers will ‘accept that which will 
lighten toil, even if does not enlighten their own unsystematic 
style of work, The author of this work presents an outline of the 
Kinder-Garten plan as developed by the originator in Germany, 
and by his followers in England and France. While the book may 
not contain all that a teacher should know in order to instruct ac- 
cording to Froebel’s principles, it does contain the elementary 
knowledge and the use of materials upon which successful teach- 
ing must be based. With it and the individual observation and 
experience which the true teacher must ever have, success in 
Kinder-Garten methods is well assured. Nothing, however, is 
so fatal to any system as the malpractice of tnose who pretend to 
represent methods which they cannot comprehend, and hence can- 


not teach ; and the true friends of Froebel’s methods will welcome 
only those to their fellowship who come through the inspiration of 
a zealous enthusiasm for the work, and through the door of a good 
training-school. In addition to this beautiful volume on Kinder- 
garten exercises, so fully illustrated with plates, we have the lec- 
ture of Prof.j Wiebe on Kinder-Garten Culture, of which Miss Pea- 
body says: “ Mr. Wiebe’s lecture is more of the philosophy of the 
Froebel method than I thought could be put on paper.” 


Eciectic EpucaTionAL Serins: Zhe Graded school Readers, 
Nos. 1., 1V., V. By T. W. Harvey, A.M., author of 
“ Elements of Grammar,” and “ Practical Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language.” Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 137 Walnut street, Cin- 
cinnati, and 28 Bond street, New York. For sale by M. W. 
Tewksbury, N. E. Agent, No. 3 School street, Boston. 

A new series of Readers 1s in our hands, demanding a review, 
and challenging our closest criticism. It claims to be a graded- 
school series, and on the basis of a progressive work from the 
primer to the highest reader, let us examine it. A picture of a cat 
in pursuit of a rat introduces the first lesson of the primer, and 
each of the LXIII. exercises has a wood engraving to illustrate the 
reading text which follows. In short columns above each lesson 
are placed the new words which appear for the first time in the 
book. The Second Reader opens with an engraving, and nearly 
every lesson in the book has a picture to illustrate some portion 
of the story. The spelling words are arranged as in the primer, 
The Third and Fourth Readers are also illustrated, but more spar- 
ingly as the series ascends to the Fifth, which has but few engrav- 
ings. The Third and Fourth Readers have spellings with defini- 
tions at the head of each lesson, unlike the other books of the series. 

Our first thought relates to the character of the exercises found in 
these books. Are they such as children ought to read, such as 
they will enjoy reading, and such as will improve their thought as 
well as speech by reading? In this matter we are very particular, 
and our examination reveals few if any selections which we would 
exclude for want of high literary merit, and a good moral tone. 
We have noticed an entire freedom from slang expressions, from 
provincialisms, and from the teachings of questionable standards 
of morals and manners. The Fourth and Fifth of the series con- 
tain the best selections from American and English authors, and if 
properly used by the teachers will naturally lead to an acquaint- 
ance with authors and their works, which it seems to us should be 
the object of all reading exercises. The standards of classical 
English style must be impressed upon the child’s mind, and a love 
for the thoughts of the best writers must be inculcated through the 
short selections which fill the school-readers. Hence the impor- 
tance of purity of thought, correctness of expression, and an inter- 
est in the themes which will attract, hold, and influence the mind 
and thought of the pupil. 

The introductory exercises in the Fourth and Fifth books are 
valuable, inasmuch as they afford a list of examples for practice in 
articulation, emphasis, inflection, quantity, etc. Too much stress 
cannot be laid by the teacher upon the daily practical use of these 
drill-exercises, in advance of every general reading lesson ; and in 
the class work the pupil should be taught to analyze the piece, so 
as to classify its various parts with reference to pitch, movement, 
quality, inflection, etc., etc. When this work is not thoroughly 
done the teacher rather than the text-book is in fault. A pupil 
might be trained in the elocutionary part of reading by the intro- 
ductory pages of the Fifth Reader of this series alone. What fol- 
lows is but the field-work for more general and wider practice. 

In our higher grades of Grammar Schools the pupils should be 
introduced to the authors of the pieces to be read. While the 
text-book in reading cannot contain a full cyclopedia of the best 
writers, it is well that it should give a sketch of the life and writings 
of each name, whose selections are used in the work. This rule 
applies, however, only to the higher numbers of the series. In 
this series our author only refers to the authors by name, an omis- 
sion which may be corrected in future editions of the Readers. 

The use of word-definitions in reading books bas been severely 
criticised, but we think without the best of reasons. The use of 
synonyms in connection with a reading lesson is truly most valuable. 
If the teacher will train the child to substitute proper words in the 
reading lessons, in place of the particular ones used by the author, 
the pupil will in a large sense enter into the spirit of the composi - 
tion, and acquire a fullness of expression, and a power of true ver- 
bal criticism which will be of lasting value. Even if the definition 
of a word be not an exhaustive one, we may better know a portion 
of truth than to be wholly ignorant, and a synonym is an additional 
ray of light to enlighten the mind of a pupil. 

The series before us is well printed, the type and paper are good, 
and in the binding we‘have evidence of the honest intention of the 
publishers to furnish a book which will outlast one term’s using. 
The books are well made, both in their contents and in their phys- 
ical workmanship, and they are fairly entitled to a good share of 
public patronage. We shall be glad to see them introduced in our 
New-England schools, and from a careful examination of their 
merits, we shall add our approval to that of teachers and school 
committees who shall introduce Harvey’s Readers into school use. 


In our notice of ‘ Age of Fable,” last week, we had it published 
by Lee & Shepard. §$. W. Tilton & Co. are the publishers, and 
the trade are supplied by Lee & Shepard. Teachers desiring 
copies for examination will address Messrs. S. W. Tilton & Co., 
333 (new number) Washington street. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Macullar, Williams, & Parker, of Boston, 
have established their immense business on the 
basis of enterprise, honesty, and advertising. 
‘These three words contain the full secret of their 
great Success. Their new advertisement will be 


seen in our colums, 


The Splendid Steamers Providence and 
Bristol have re-umed their places on the popular 
line between Lostun and New York, via Fall 
River. During the summer trains will leave the 
Old Colony Railruad depot, Boston, daily at 4:30 
and §:30 P. M., and Sundays, from June 27 to 
August 29, inclusive, at 6:30 P. M., connecting at 
Fall River with one of the above steamers. Dur- 
ing the past winter these magnificent vessels have 
at great expense been overhauled and refitted in 
the most splendid manner, 


The Advertisng Rates of the New-Eng- 
land Journal of Education, compared with 
those of other School Journals.—The New 
ENGLAND has a circulation as large as any eight 
of the State monthly school journals published, 
excepting two, reaching not only the teachers of 
the six New England States, but going into all 
parts of the country. A column is equal in space 
to one page in any of these journals. On the av- 
erage, they charge over $100 a page fora year. To 
put it very low, we will call the average price 
$100. To insert one page in eight of these for a 
year would cost $800, or $66.66$ for a single in- 
sertion in each, at the lowest yearly rates. Our 
rates for one column—full as much space and full 
as large circulation—for one insertion, at our low- 
est yearly rates, is $12.00—that is, less than one- 
fifth as much. In other words, it costs less by 
one-fifth to insert an advertisement every week in 


the NEW-ENGLAND than it does once a month in 
the State school journals. We would not be un- 
derstood as saying anything disparaging towards 
other journals. ‘Their advertising rates are very 
moderate. We only make this comparison to 
show that our rates, though seemingly high at 
first look, are only about one-fifth what many of 
our patrons have been paying other educational 
periodicals. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Szn1or, JuNroR, and 
Kxview Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY, a feature which renders the book 
especially adapted to meet the wants of Amateur Spellers, 
and for SP ING MATCEt 
“The best book out for spelling-matches.” 
—Eb. NE. Jour. or EpucaTion. 
Price by mail, 25 cents Ps 2 copy. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN. 
Objects of the Western. 


The publication of THz WesTERN was undertaken in the 
belief teat there was need of a magazine to serve as a me- 
dium for the more serious efforts in all directions. It under- 


takes to present such contributions to a fit audience, and in 
return it welcomes the matured efforts of thoughtful men. It 
has left itself free to present valuable papers upon Literature, 
Education, Art, Criticism, Physical Science, Mathematics, 
or ‘Translations, and has offered at least one specimen in 
each department of effort. While directly re nting St. 
Louis interests, it is circumscribed by no local imits, but un- 
dertakes to present topics of general value, and by authors 
competent to do their work independent of the section in 
which they may live. 


Circulation and Endorsements. 

Tue Western was undertaken in the interests of liberal 
education rather than with any desire or expectation of pecu- 
mary profit, and has already established a large and very 
choice circulation, while its subscription list already includes 
citizens of most of the States of the Union. As a vindica- 
ton of the attempt of the gentlemen inau: urating this enter- 
prise, the source, as well as character of the notices already 
Feri may suffice. Favorable notice has been received from 
yp seer papers of many States (as, for example, the Bost 
‘ vertiser and Worcester Spy, of Massachusetts, and the 
ene, Ocean of Chicago), while magazines, both literary and 

ucational, have shown the greatest readiness to assist our 
enterprise. In addition to daily requests for specimen 
pe some of our leading American writers have written to 
wis us God-speed, and to express their respect for our work 
pete ready done. Courteous acknowledgments have been re- 

y medium in j 
work, and pronounesd it —s "1 sat in judgment upon our 
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Terms,One Year, - - - $1.50. 
Address 
THE WESTERN, 
oe St. Louis, Mo, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imen for $1.50. rena rates for larger collections. 
21 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpotpn, Mass. 


R SALE.—800 Ibs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and 
, Inquire at this Office. 


“Chases.” 17 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20, Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care V. &. Fournal of Education. 


ARD’S CASTS.—\ offer for sale one set of the 

Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A, Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Coleg and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
ir for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 

OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 
MINERALS 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 20 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
KRASABLE SPELLING 


AND 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 

ass No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors. (mn the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and usetul tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, it properly used, last for 
years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
composition, and can be written uj ov aod erased thousands 
of umes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re 
iail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a libera! discount will be made 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


School Furniture, 


= 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 

Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 


Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
delivered at 


rately. Estimates given for Work 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
M. W. CHASE, 
17mm =: 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from @4 up- 
wards. Send 6c. for our splen- 
did new Catalogue 01 Press- 
es, Cuts, &c., just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 

nners. Gorham & Co. 14 
ashington St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER- 

SITY. Devated to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. 1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Dog, Northfield, Vt. 14m 


GAVIT. Avsany NY 


Misfit Carpets! 
112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES, 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esg., 

Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 

School House, Provi » 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. {. 
‘SEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq., 

Of Warren, R. I. 
(HOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liauid Rlack Diamond 


WALL SLATING. 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 


Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 


J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
eity of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 


Refers, by permission, to the following : 


M. G. WATTERSON ’ 
President of kducation. 


A. J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fr. BUEHNE 
4 DEWAR Building Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 


Office at the 


CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


CLEVELAND, OH/O. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. ‘These were reported by E]- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. ‘They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in J » by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old 
Education, Physical ‘l'raining, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) ees Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

‘aylor. 

(6) The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

(7 Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. P 

(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vienna. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 
10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, b W. Eliot, A.B. 
(13) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 
14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
Educational 4 by W. T. Harris, Su- 
ic 
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Smooth, Very Easy to Erase 
Remains Biack. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulten, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillotf’s, descriptive name 


Trape Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


School Furniture, 


Of the most approved styles. 
constructed with special reference 
to Comfort, Health, and 
Durability. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Furniture for the extreme West 
shipped from Chicago, — for the 
South, from New York or Phila. 

All work guaranteed to be of 
the best quality. Address 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in all Goods needed in a Schoo'- 


room after the walls are plastered and the floors laid. 
FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


any adres name on them all, sent post-paid to 


any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 ets. 
Sample sheet of 0 different designs for printing sent with 


cath new order, W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. | 14.€0 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVE 
PRINTING PRESS. 


8) Influence of Geological C on the 
(x8) Earth’s Rotation, Sir Wan F.R. 
21) The Circle Squared, by 

Coll 
sity, by Prof. Huxley. 
containing them, would forward the same paid on re- 
Courant, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 


St. Louis Pub chools. 
(16) 
R.S. 
(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Noi 
en, 
24) Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address CoLLecre care Frank 
Chatheld> Conn. 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Educational Struggle in England, De- 
(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
Cornell University. 
W. Wonfar. 
. Alonzo Jackman, 
rwich University. 
(as Origin of the First Universi 
The above articles have recently appeared in Zhe College 
New Haven, 
hat are wanted.” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
RS, Gloucester, 


Gazette. 
tus F. Ehric, M D, 
20) The Antennz of Insects, 
 cecmamceed in Congress, by A. E. No- 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
just 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGE » Mass. 


Chromo 
F. HOBA 


will please write for FREE 
Samples of Reward Cards, 


T EAC H E RS Helps to School Management, 


izes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
E. ional Publishers, St. 


RT & CO., Educati 


Louis, Mo. Jnclose stamp. 14m 
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 BlacK 
| 
a 
i 
| 
BS 
— Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
AN 
fot Woe. 
BOARDS 
[ THE UNRIVALED “SS 
‘LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
| 1. A-TIN 
ALLOR) 
OY 
= 
GF | { 
Be 
| | 
= = 
| 
For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
= ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
2 the BEST ever invented. 15.000 in use. 
Ten styles, Prices from aoe to $150.00 
| 
r 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 
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“Bato & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Sc Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
tems, with full discussion and explanation of all pa Foal ap- 
»ropriate for an elementary work. Am ees chapter on 
Pr ce has been added with tables to tour places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions tor review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the By 2 to master the essentials of the subjects in 


two-thirds usual time. 
EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used uhoily or um part in the public schools ot Boston, 


Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedjurd, Norwih, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord. Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
A mbersi, Middictown, Stamford Willimantic, Websier, 
Beverty, Abingto., Piymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Mariboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throw. hout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on re: of halt pnce 

Liberal terms tor tirst mtroduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


83 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


ystem of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 


P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. l.—Words; No. I1.—Words and Definitions; No. 
III.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy 

Ethics. 

Crosby’s Greek Series: 

Grammar, Lesso 

of the ANABASI®, with Notes 

complete. 

The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list ; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0,, 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 
New England Agency, 


32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


revised cdition 
and Citations 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 
MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 


expenses. References required. Address 
O. K. GERRISH, 


No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 


15 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion ; 
Or, “‘ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.”’ A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


13 P. W. ZIEGLER & 00., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
in Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Oo., 618 Arch St. Phila. 


LucRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History oF Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. ‘Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 

lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted tor 
LYMAN’S 


| Historical Chart. 


This Book presents a CompLeTe Outing History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ History made 
easy.” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


TEACHERS vendaddressand 25 


CENTS to receive samples of choicest Gift-Cards ever pub- 


lished, and one copy of School Festiva. 
22b WH. KINGSBURY, Witton, Conn. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange, 


E have established in connection with the NEW- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 


Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 


For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 


22 No. 16 Hawuey St., BOSTON. 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


New York State Educational Journal, 


For June, 


Will be the largest number of an educational journal ever 
published, containing an amount of matter eqifal to 


100 MAGAZINE PAGES. 


In addition to all its usual features, the BULLETIN will 
present in this number a full discussion of 


The Late Wisconsin Decision, 


Allowing Parents to cheose -heir Children’s 
»tudies,—giving the views of such educators as Joun D. 
Puicprick, WittiAM T. Harris, E. E. NewMan 
BATEMAN, and the leading State Superintendents. It is 
hoped that the general unanimity of opinion upon this matter 
will settle what has seemed likely to be a vexed question. 

Also an extended Report of the Educational Pro- 
ceedings at Detroit of the 


Amer. Social Science Association, 


Including the valuable papers read by Dr. Lincoln, Supt. 
Harris, and others. Also, an abstract of the article upon 


National Education in America, 


in the London Quarterly fur April, severely criti- 
cising prominent faults in our School system, or lack of 
eystem. Also, 


500 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


in sets of 20 each in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
U. S. History, for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years of a 
graded course. Copies of each set furnished separately. 


Specimen Copies, Ten Cents. 


Subscriptions, - - $1.00 a Year. 
Advertisements, $25.00 a Column. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


FUST PUBLISHED, 
A CHILD’s 


Illustrated First Book in French, 


BY PROF. JEAN GUSTAVE KEETELS. 


The aim of this book is to make the study of the French 
Language attractive and interesting to children who have no 
knowledge of the English grammar. The object-lesson plan 
has been adopted, the volume being fully and handsomely 
illustrated by engravings especially prepared for the book. 


144 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in Cloth. Price $1.00, 


A specimen copy sent to Teachers for 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


20 NEW YORK. 


PER CENT. NET, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by Jersonal inspection by one of the firm. in many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send yy 

20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superstdimg all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone siate itselt, which has so iong been in use. 

Uhe advantages of these Siates over al] other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation of 
a slate suriace ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage (o which slates in schoo!s are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


BACH. 
No. 1, 554x844 inches, two marking suriaces, $ .30 
634 x9 two 
“ 6% x9 “ six “ 
The above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1n stift covers 
and musiin. 
Sopies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 


will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on recei 
of half the price printed above. a 
For introduction, a L1BeRAL discount will be made. 


Address, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Academy. 


has a working library, fine microsco; 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(a This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions an rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in some High Schoo! or 
Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. RunK Lr, Presi- 
dent Institute Technology. Other references given if de- 
sired Address W. Sweetzer, (liftondale, Mass. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 
the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 
in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 
board. He has been regarded as possessing marked aptitude 
for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skill in inter- 
esting pupils and leading them to the understanding of prin- 
ciples. He has special! qualifications for instructing classes 
preparing, to become teachers, or studying Latin and Greek. 
‘estimonials ample ; references trustworthy. Address I. D., 
Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 20 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 

thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the lon 
vacation. ‘l'axidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 

et cover expenses. [or full particulars address WALTER 
ox1k, Randolph, Mass. 19h 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
x 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ws TED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of tn 


ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or school. He 
, and illustrative collec- 
. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


atural History in a seminary, ar 


tion. For information apply te 
Providence, R. I. 


ANTED.-—A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern sary in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational! subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A WALKER & CO., 

No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 
in this branch of art by vnaer- 


WAX WORK. 
who is the sole manu:acturer 


signed 
of the CELEBRATED RUBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 


TEACHERS will be interested in 
the important improvements made 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 

The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
fee, $5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
of other Medical Colleges, $50;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, vi For further 
particulars oe W. DOWLING, M.D., Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, 22 


NEW-ENGLAN 
Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 
Having the ge gs lists of five pulications merged 
in it, and reaching the best class of educators in ev 
rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a most exce 
nt means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
in New England, but throughout the 


best families not only 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is pepent 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 


wishing to advertise can afford to do so- 


| | 
| | 
| 
— | | 
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b 
| 
— 
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